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FROM OUR READERS 
Dear Editor: 

I have just read with interest and amusement Dr. Wilson’s article, “Too 
Much Pseudo-Freud” in CanapiaN WELFARE of September 15. Congratulations 
to him and to you on this lively article. 

I would like to say a hearty “Amen” to his indictment of the use of pseudo- 
Freudianism, in this case by social workers. “The New Psychology” has 
become oneh a dominant fad in recent years that a social worker hardly 
considers himself respectable unless he can dash off some clichés of the 
jargon or produce offhand a ready explanation for the most complex aspects 
of human behavior. 

Truly a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and doubly so when 
applied to human behavior and by persons who have a heavy responsibility 
for affecting the lives of others. IT am sometimes appalled— and frightened— 
by the readiness of some social workers to make snap judgments on the 
behavior or personality of a client—or a colleague—on the merest shreds of 
evidence. The same worker would be the first to insist that only a doctor is 
competent to diagnose tuberculosis or gastric ulcer. What a contrast! 

I hope the article will be widely read and thoughtfully pondered by 
social workers. We can best honour Freud by honestly trying to understand 
his psychology and then practising what he insistently demanded, a rigorous 
weighing of all the evidence before reaching a conclusion. 

School of Social Work Sruart K. JAFFARY 
University of Toronto 


Dear Fditor: 

The article “Too Much Pseudo-Freud” in your September issue left me 
dissatisfied. It is difficult to disagree with Dr. Wilson’s stern warnings against 
the use of Freudian concepts by anyone who is not a clinician, who, like the 
teacher or social worker, is engaged on the “fringe” of the field of mental 
disturbance, and therefore does not know even a “little particle” of what 
Freud “really said”. 

But Dr. Wilson fails to point out just what are the evil results of the 
misuse of Freudian theory, just as he largely ignores the positive contributions 
made by this theory to these and similar professions. 

Like Dr. Wilson, I see dangers in the indiscriminate use of Freudian 
concepts, not only by amateurs, but by the experts themselves. One has 
only to read a few issues of the Psychoanalytic Quarterly to be aware of 
these dangers. The Freudian school tends to divert diagnostic and therapeutic 
attention away from the individual’s social relationships outside of the 
biologically determined family, and thus to minimize or ignore the social 
etiology of disturbed behavior. 
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The results of this distorted emphasis have been particularly evident, as 
many writers have pointed out, in the field of social casework. The high 
incidence of hospitalization for mental illness, alcoholism, crime and 
juvenile delinquency in Canada today has convinced me, as it has convinced 
others in the “helping” professions, that the Freudian approach is narrow in 
its usefulness as a diagnostic tool, and inadequate as a theoretical basis 
for therapy. 

Since Dr. Wilson has already bullied your readers into studying two 
books on this subject, it is with diffidence that | suggest a third. Erich 
Fromm’s The Sane Society is socially oriented, and contains an interesting 
analysis of the “alienation” of the individual in our society. Although I do 
not agree with all its conclusions, I believe that it offers a wholesome 
corrective to the rigidities of Freudian thinking. 

Toronto Psychiatric Hospital W. T. Lawson, M.S.W. 
Toronto 


Dear Editor: 

CanapiIAN WELFARE is recognized as a spear-head of public opinion, 
Accordingly there is an important matter which I would like brought to the 
attention of its readers. Many Europeans are linguists—few Canadians are. 
Not only at Munich (at the International Conference of Social Work) but 
wherever I travelled on the Continent the majority of persons, who replied 
in English to my question, ‘Parlez-vous anglais?’, said that they had learned 
English at school. Their knowledge and pronunciation were impressive. 
In comparison, the English speaking Canadians who attempt to use the 
French language have limited knowledge and poor pronunciation. I hope 
that we, as social workers, parents, and citizens, can take steps to change 
this. Canada has the reputation of being a bilingual country and I believe 
many representatives at the Conference were shocked to discover how few 
of our delegation actually were. 


Maritime School of Social Work Frances L. MonTGOMERY 
Halifax 


Dear Fditor: 

Since coming up to this community, I find so many problems it almost 
makes me dizzy. Apparently in these semi-rural areas there is no focal point 
for information or social services 

Probably due to shortage of help during the war years, many summer 
lodges have been engaging young girls (anyone who can talk or walk) to 
work for them. These girls 15-16-17 years old are being asked to work ten 
hours a day, seven days a week, have to meet any friends or relatives outside 
the lodge where they are living, all for about 35 to 40 dollars a month. 

I have observed that at the beginning of the season the summer hotels 
employ adequate staff but somehow gradually dismiss them, until at the end 
two or three of these youngsters are expected to carry the full load for the 
same money. No girl of 15 should be expected to do this. 

I was always under the impression that our child labor law was rather 
strict, especially in Ontario; perhaps I was under a misapprehension, but I 
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think this lodge situation would bear investigation, as their prices for guests 
have tripled, and this also applies to camps where counsellors (so-called) are 
underpaid whilst the camp owner profits at the expense of these youngsters. 


There is a great need for employers in out-of-the-way places such as 
this to be made aware of employment regulations, as they think they are 
excused from every kind of welfare legislation. I am beginning to understand 
why we have to deal with so many problems of welfare in cities. The people 
are in many cases the product ‘of municipalities of this kind where no 
knowledge of welfare or employment practices exist. 


I have just had something to do with a case in point, where I had to 
disregard the displeasure of the Reeve, the school teacher, and the family and 
friends on behalf of a child just 15 years of age. A product of a broken home, 
she had been try ing to take a mother’s place for three years in the backwoods. 
They were all trying to marry her off to a man 37 years old, a widower with 
two children 10 and 7 years of age, of a different nationality and religion. 


The child was not through public school, and when I took exception and 
action, I was told it was better for her to marry this man than to have an 
illegitimate child in another year. Apparently that is the only recognized 
alternative to not getting married at 15. 


Apparently many of the parents look upon the stopping of the “baby 
bonus” cheque at the age of 16 as the signal that their responsibility ends too. 
This case is a good example. The father of the family is an indifferent worker, 
periodically on and off relief and with three children to keep, so he is looking 
for ways and means of ridding himself of the responsibility of the children 
as soon as they are 16 years of age and the Family Allowance stops. Is there 
not something r radically wrong with a community which reasons in this 
manner? 


When I came up here there was not a school board member who had 
ever read the Public School Act or had a copy of it. | wrote to the Department 
and asked that they be sent to them. In one locality there are a number of 
children who have never had the opportunity of going to school. The school 
board had not made any preparation for them to have a school or to be taken 
to school. Can we afford to have illiterate children? I maintain that we 
cannot. 


Actually, after being interested in municipal affairs for many years as an 
official observer for a women electors’ group, I feel as though i am being 
smothered in a feather bed up here, because one cannot find out what makes 
these townships tick, and until I can find out I am stabbing at cases in the 
dark. So far my stabs have been in the right direction and effective, but I 
never know about the next one. 


Probably an old welfare worker is like a fire horse: every time the bell 
rings we are ready for the harness, and knowing the legislation passed for 
the well-being of ‘the individual citizen I cannot stand aside whilst ignorant 
officials ignore that legislation. 


For obvious reasons the names of the correspondent and the place are 
being withheld. We would welcome other letters about conditions in Canada 
that need attention.—Eb. 
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OUR SECOND SON 


Anonymous 





Bout two and a half years ago, 

a disturbed unhappy little boy 

under treatment at the Prot- 

estant Childrens Village, Ottawa, told 
this story. 

“You see, there was this here 
shepherd (that’s a guy who looks 
after sheeps), and he was a good 
guy, but one day he loses one of his 
sheeps, so he has to go lookin’ 
for ’im, ‘cause it was one of them 
baby sheeps that don’t know nothin’ 
about gettin’ home. 


“Well, anyhow, this guy has a hell 
of a time. He slips on a rock and rips 
his pants, but still keeps lookin’. 


“Well he finds him O.K. and he 
takes him and he puts him in some 
bullrushes and the Ferror’s daughter 
comes along and she finds the sheeps 
and she takes him home and she raises 
him to be her little boy.” 


This is the little boy that came into 
our home almost two years later. 


Just one year ago we became aware 
of the work being done with emotion- 
ally disturbed children at the Prot- 
estant Children’s Village. We were 
very interested in hearing of this 
work, and were glad to know that a 
start had been made to save these 
children. Several weeks later my 
husband learned that an eight-year- 
old boy was ready to leave the Vil- 
lage, and needed a home, so we de- 
cided to enquire into the possibility 
of bringing him to our home. 

Our only child, who was by now 
12 years old, had never quite given up 
the hope that we would find a brother 
for him since we had tried some years 


before to adopt a boy. We held a 
family conference and were unani- 
mously in favour of trying to get our 
boy. 

The home finder from the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society visited us several 
times. Her account of the child that 
might be coming into our home was 
sobering, but also made us all the 
more certain that we wanted him. 


Meeting 

The first visit was to be at the 
Village, and early in August all three 
of us made that visit. Our first sight 
of a very excited little boy in the 
corridor of the Village, surrounded 
by other small boys, was something 
we shall never forget as we picked 
him out right away. 

We were introduced to Ken, then 
he took us on a tour of the dormitories. 
He spoke of the food he liked, and 
Miss M. remarked that when Ken 
grew up he wanted to live on steak 
and ice cream. I answered that the 
rule in our house was that we all ate 
a little of whatever was on our plates. 

By this time we had a pretty large 
escort, consisting of most of the child- 
ren living at the Village. One of these 
turned to my husband and said, 
“Does she even make you do that?” 
John replied “Certainly, that’s a 
family rule”, to which the little en- 
quirer replied “Sucker!” 

Then we were shown into the office 
of the Executive Director to have a 
private visit with Ken. He sat in Mr. 
Finlay’s chair and gave, I’m quite 
sure, a very good imitation of Mr. 


This is a true story. For this reason the author remains anonymous and 


the other names are disguised. 
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Finlay interviewing someone. He 
opened desk drawers, got up and 
went to the files (which were 
locked), and asked us questions: Did 
we have a dog? Could he bring one 
of his own with him if he came to 
live with us? Did we go fishing? And 


on and on. 


Some questions were more subtly 
put. Where he had lived before a 
lady had given him such and such a 
thing; he didn’t have any now, but 
would like one. And there were 
quite a few ‘likes’ involved! Before 
our visit was over he announced that 
he would probably ask for a watch 
for Christmas. 


We continued our tour with a visit 
to the craft and hobby rooms in the 
basement, said our goodbyes and then 
started home. We drove in silence for 
a few blocks; then my husband 
started to laugh and Don and I joined 
in—Don a little more hesitantly. John 
said, “Well, do you think we passed 
on the interview? 


Don said, “Mum, do you think we 
could manage to take Ken’s brother 
as well? He talked so much about his 
brother it would be a shame to 
separate them”. We assured Don 
there was no real brother but, to tell 
the truth, we were almost convinced 
ourselves that such a brother did exist. 
We arrived home wishing we could 
have tucked our boy in the car with 
us and brought him home too. 


Homecoming 


One sunny afternoon Ken arrived 
for his first visit. We had a new 
record (“Daniel Boone”) waiting for 
him. He ran joyfully into the house; 
poor little pet, how confused and 
worried he must have been, but what 
a bold front he put on. He listened to 
the record, met the dog, inspected 
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the house, all with little or no com- 
ment. He was glad, but not impressed, 
that we had television. 


At one point he turned to me and 
said, “Why do you want a boy?” My 
heart turned over, but I took a lon 
breath and answered, “We have al- 
ways wanted another boy, we like 
boys, and Don has always wanted a 
brother. You see, son, seven years 
ago we first started looking for one, 
but in aonther city. Then we moved 
to Ottawa and met Miss N., and it 
was she who told us about you.” He 
answered “Qh!” and went outdoors 
to look around. 


Ken came to us for good the day 
before school started. We were more 
anxious than ever to have him. Now 
we knew what we were facing, but 
all three of us longed to put our love 
around this little boy. We had seen 
enough of the signs of his unhappy 
life to know that he couldn’t control 
his feelings. 

His reactions to a displeasure at 
times were violent and upsetting. He 
knew every unpleasant word in the 
language, and used them to do the 
only thing he knew—intimidate peo- 
ple. He threatened violence of every 
kind, but never acted on it except to 
run away from the scene shouting 
furiously or crying loudly, or sulking. 

He was quite sure he wanted to 
come and live with us, but was afraid 
of leaving the security, understanding 
and love he got at the Village. All 
this showed in a pair of beautiful 
darting eyes, and a little body tense 
with emotions. We suffered with him. 


The first day of school Ken and I 
went to register, and he insisted on 
enrolling under our names. I talked 
to the Principal whom I already knew 
to be a fine understanding person, and 
he agreed to register him this way. 
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1 soon discovered Ken had diffi- 
culty getting along with children his 
own age, and for a good reason. To 
keep his own little ego boosted, he 
talked and acted as if he had known 
and done everything, and could tell 
the most convincing stories to back 
this up. Of course, children his own 
age and older didn’t fall for this for 
very long, so for a month or two he 
play ed with the smaller children. 

Crisis 

Days and weeks slipped by peace- 
fully ‘enough, Don, John and I going 
very carefully and slowly and trying 
not to put any added strain on Ken. 
Thanksgiving weekend was drawing 
near. Grandma and Grandpa were 
coming down to see their new grand- 
son. They had already welcomed him 
by a long distance phone call, and he 
was excited about meeting them. Up 
until now the few attempts he had 
made at affection for us were, to say 
the least, like meeting an attack on 
the soccer field, and that is the way 
he greeted his new grandparents, then 
ran out to play. 

What a week-end that was! Finally 
the excitement was all too much for 
Ken, and he went into his first and 
only serious tantrum. My husband 
and | immediately went into the room 
with him and closed the door. 

Ken hurled threats and names at us, 
decided some action was needed, and 
said he would kick in the door of the 
bookcase. My husband said, “You 
can if you want to, but you'll have 
to pay for it out of your allowance”. 
Then he felt the furniture was a 
better target, and said he would kick 
it. He got the same answer, except 
that John said if he kicked anything 
he would have to kick it without the 
benefit of his shoes. He took a kick at 
the chesterfield and John removed 
the shoes. 
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There was no more kicking, and 
gradually Ken became quieter. He 
put on his shoes and announced he 
was leaving us, going no place in par- 
ticular, just running away. We said he 
could go out, and when he was ready 
to come back we would be glad to see 
him but we expected him to be in a 
better humour and ready to enjoy a 
nice time with the rest of us. We 
watched him carefully from the up- 
stairs window. He ran and ran, but 
through the fields, the dog with him 
all the time. Then he started circling 
towards home. In about half an hour 
he came back We said, “Hello, 
Ken, supper will be ready in half an 
hour”. 

This was a real victory. Ken had 
gone through his worst time with us 
and came through with flying colours. 
We had hoped that we had some- 
how, in the two-and-a-half months, 
transmitted enough confidence and 
trust that when the challenge came 
he would be able to come back to us 
on his own. So, for all our greeting 
was casual, we were really elated. 

For several weeks we had a few 
minor exhibitions of this kind, and | 
was at my wits’ end to know how to 
prevent them. I felt the child was test- 
ing us, and that very soon I had to find 
the answer. I began to get butterflies 
in my stomach, my biggest fear being 
can I handle this? What if we failed 
this child? Here, I must point out that 
we always had the constructive and 
sympathetic advice of a specially 
trained worker who knew Ken and 
his problems. She visited us regularly 
and we were also free to call her at 
any time, which we did frequently. 
probably more often than we needed 
to. Her help and advice were indis- 
pensable. From first-hand experience, 
I now know the real value of a 
trained social worker. 
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Possessions 


Slowly we had been adding to 
Ken’s possessions in order to bring 
him up with his brother, and also, of 
course, to satisfy a very deep need 
in him. He accepted and tried to de- 
mand everything, and gave nothing 
in return. What Don wanted in re- 
turn was Ken’s love and trust. Even 
that was developing, and I think 
started on the day that Don went 
after two boys who had pushed Ken 
around a bit. He gave them fair 
warning not to pick on his brother. 


One day Ken appeared in the living 
room with his wallet bursting with 
money. I asked him where he had 
got it, and he replied that it was his. 
Of course, I said it couldn’t be his as 
he had only 93 cents. Ken said “I 
found it”. I agreed he had found it, 
but that I had to know where as it 
had to be returned. 


We sat across from each other for 
an hour at the dining room table. I 
felt the deadlock had gone long 
enough, so suggested that I pour a 
glass of gingerale for all of us, and 
when Ken remembered he could join 
us in the living room. We had taken 
no more than one sip when Ken came 
in. He showed me where he had got 
the money—he had emptied some of 
our church envelopes—and I helped 
him put it back. He was very happy 
to get the money back where it be- 
longed and be with the rest of us. 


We have had four or five light- 
fingered episodes since then, but each 
time Ken has faced up to the situation 
and returned the articles or money. 
The rule in this house is that nothing 
is “found”. We try to find the owner. 
Since the owner has to be located 
each time, fewer and fewer ‘found’ 
articles are appearing. Ken is con- 
stantly amazed that I know about these 
things, and Don will say, “I don’t 
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know how Mum does it, Ken, but she 
always knew with me too. We can’t 
get away with a thing”. 


Family Relations 


One Saturday Don decided to go 
to the show to see a Walt Disney 
movie. Ken wanted to go too, and as 
Don was willing to take him, John 
and I decided he could go. We drove 
them to the show and came home. 
They were to come home on the four 
o’clock bus, and right on time, we saw 
them coming happily down the street. 


John went out to play catch with 
Ken while I talked to Don. He said 
“Mother, I’m afraid I can’t take Ken 
to the show any more until he learns 
to behave. He started a fight with the 
boy next to him, and threatened to 
bash his teeth down his throat, but I 
finally got him calmed down”. Don 
could not take that responsibility 
again. 


A week passed, and again Ken 
wanted to go to the show with Don. 
This time I said “No”. That night at 
bath time I explained to Ken why 
he couldn’t go. He had behaved 
badly, threatened a little boy, and 
made so much noise that other people 
could not enjoy the movie. He said 
“I know why I can’t go; you’re afraid 
Pll get mad”. For a minute I was 
shaken because it was true. We were 
all afraid he would get mad at some- 
one or something, and start throwing 
his weight around. “I’m just sorry 
when I see you make yourself and 
others unhappy, but now I’m going 
to start to teach you how to keep 
your temper and not get angry”. Ken 
in his own way had shown me that 
he needed and wanted discipline. 


From that night on I became much 
firmer. I developed | what John and 
Don called my “sergeant - major 
voice”, and when I used it, Ken did 
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not sulk or go into a tantrum. If any- 
thing he would cry quietly for a 
minute or two—his first try at con- 
trolling or handling his emotions. 


At this stage I could really start to 
help him. I could sit beside him, 
cuddle him, and explain quietly why 
he had to be corrected. Now he knew 
that discipline and love went together, 
and life became much happier for 
him. I don’t need my “sergeant-major 
voice” any more, and when Ken 
says “Mother, remember when you 
were trying to teach me this or that”, 

I get a glow around my heart. 

The months are passing. We are 
building w warm memories with our 
boy. We’ve had our first Christmas, 
Easter, Mother’s Day. He is not a 
newcomer to camp ‘this year—he is 
one of the family. The tall tales and 
untrue stories are seldom told now. 
He gets along well with his brother. 
He can come to mother or daddy 
with a quiet little kiss, and can even 
tell us what he is thinking about now. 

His grades at school are excellent. 
When I tucked him in bed one night 
he said, “Gee, Mum, I wish you'd 
found me when I was two, then I’d 
never even have failed one year in 
school”. What a great reward for a 
little love! 

Now on a Sunday morning he will 
tiptoe into our room and give us a 
little kiss, sometimes even crawl 
under the covers with us—Don on one 
side, Ken on the other. We know we 
have arrived as a happy family. 


Tribute 


Like all parents, we count our 
ae and admire our boys, but 
e give very special thanks to the 
des Children’s Village. What 
a haven it was to Ken. His first talk of 
the Village was constant and 
bragging—some of the stories wild 
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and imaginative, and some born out 
of the fierce need he had for that 
shelter and comfort. Now he talks of 
his friends at the Village, and he feels 
some of them will find their own 
families soon. We passed the Village 
not long ago and Ken said, “Mum, 
that is where I'd go again if anything 
happened to you so you couldn’t 
keep me”. 

I tried to explain that nothing could 
happen now, that we were a real 
family, and even if something hap- 
pened to me, Donnie, he, daddy and 
Patches (the dog) would always stay 
a family. However, in the first eight 
years of his little life he has had so 
little security and love, he is still 
afraid to accept it. The Village was 
his first rock. We are so grateful to it 
for giv ing our boy the help he needed. 
Without it, what would have become 
of our youngest son? 


Children’s Aid Societies of East- 


ern Manitoba invites applications 


for executive director. 
Personnel of twelve. Five social 
workers, one supervisor. 

Past administrative experience 
required. 


Apply stating salary expected 


to: 


Mr. A. F. 


Personnel Chairman, 


Lear, 


135 Marion Street, 


ST. BONIFACE, Manitoba. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 





A conference is notoriously hard to 
report, and when it is as big and 
important as the Eighth International 
Conference on Social Work held in 
Munich last August, it is impossible 
to report in full. The best that can be 
done is glean a few ideas and catch 
the emotional tone. 

Following are some conrmnica- 
tions from Canadian friends that serve 
both purposes to perfection. The first 
is about the conference itself, the 
second about one of the three study 
tours, ard the third about one of the 
four Commissions. 


s it was for the first time that | 
had the opportunity to partici- 
pate in an international confer- 

ence, my mind is filled by a host of 
impressions and it is difficult for me to 
make a choice. The fact alone that 
three thousand persons, representing 
fifty-seven different countries, were 
assembled for six-day study sessions 
seems miraculous and it is social ser- 
vice that had made this miracle 
happen 

The organization in Munich was 
almost perfect. The whole city was in 
gala mood and everybody knew that 
an important event was going to take 
place inside its walls. “International 
Conference” was the password which 
got us to the meeting-places by street- 
car or taxi. 

The sessions took place on the city’s 
exhibition grounds, a spacious park 
outside the city, where a post office, 
a restaurant and rooms of all sizes 
were put at the disposal of the Con- 
ference participants. The entrances 
were decorated with flags of all the 
countries and the rooms adorned 
with flowers. 

At three o’clock Sunday afternoon, 
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Theatiner Church, Munich 


August 5th, the Canadian group met 
in one of the rooms of the “Deutsches 
Museum” in order that we could get 
to know each other. Dr. George F. 
Davidson chaired this friendly meet- 
ing of approximately 70 Canadians. 

The official opening of the Con- 
ference took place at 4.30 in the mag- 
nificant concert hall of the same 
museum. Its general topic was: Study 
of the situation of the family and the 
community in an industrial society. 
The setting was imposing and dis- 
tinguished: this hall is decorated with 
beautiful mosaics. Two short speeches 
were made, one to welcome us and 
the other an address by the President, 
Mr. George FE. Haynes. The Graunke 
Symphonic Orchestra played music 
of our great classics between the two 
addresses. 
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The plenary sessions were held 
from 9.30 to 11 in the morning, and 
different problems associated with 
industrialization were examined. 

Speaking about general organiza- 
tion we cannot help mentioning the 
social part of the Conference. German 
hospitality is warm and generous. All 
the people of Munich, from taxi 
drivers to church and civic officials, 
did their utmost to make our visit 
with them enjoyable. We shall never 
forget the official reception given us 
by the city and the government in an 
old castle outside Munich where the 
finest dishes and most delicious wines 
and beers were served gracefully and 
smilingly, nor beer cellars typical of 
Munich where folk dances and Tyro- 
lean songs provided a delightful back- 
ground to the buffet, with “blond” 
beer flowing generously. 

The closing sessions of the Con- 
ference were brilliant, and were 
graced by the sy mphonic orchestra 
and a mixed choir that performed 
favourite pieces. The last one was 
particularly touching, when every- 
body sang with one voice: “Ce nest 
qu'un au revoir!” 


‘THERESE Morisset 


I think that Study Tour Two will 
long remain in our memories as 
twenty of our most eventful days, 
which in many ways greatly en- 
hanced the enjoyment of the Inter- 
national Conference in Munich. From 
among the group of 65 (59 women 
and 6 men) of varying ages and back- 
grounds, we were able to call many 
by their first names and during the 
actual conference week were con- 
stantly meeting old friends. Our six 
men, at first a little dismayed, proved 
themselves patient and long suffering 
with feminine vagaries. One of the 
younger ones remarked to his room- 
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mate in the course of a few days, “I 
hate to admit it but I’m beginning to 
like these gals”. 

It was a delightful period of irre- 
sponsibility except when we skipped 
the tour of the Home for the Aged in 
Nuremburg and scurried off to buy 
toys. We arrived back late to see the 
buses just pulling out for a visit to 
Nuremburg Castle and the Youth 
Hostel. A friend spied us, they 
stopped to pick us up, and we leaped 
exhausted into the bus feeling delin- 
quent and rightly so. Punctuality was 
our one responsibility. 

We saw subsidized housing de- 
velopments in Stockholm, several of 
which comprised apartments for the 
aged as well as playgrounds for the 
children. We were told there were 
110 day nurseries in Stockholm and 
the two we saw were very good 
samples and gave us some new ideas. 
However even the welfare people 
expressed some doubts about the cost 
of the programs as the taxes are ex- 
tremely high. Certainly the Swedish 
barber at whose country home I was 
entertained was not in favour of so 
much subsidized housing. 


In Copenhagen we stayed in a 
brand new hotel out of the city at 
Helsinfors called the Prinz Hamlet. 
One day we visited the Carlsberg 
Breweries where they bottle 2} mil- 
lion bottles of beer daily in a very 
modern plant, and all the profits go 
to a foundation set up to aid cultural 
and welfare projects, restore castles, 
build a symphony hall at Tivoli, etc. 
Here was a modern day nursery 
where 100 children from babies to 
school age are cared for at a 
minimum fee. We ended this tour 
with beer and pretzels “on the house”. 

The best reception we were given 
on the whole trip came in Copen- 
hagen. It took place in the City Hall 
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and was given by the Welfare 
Minister. A long table was laid out 
in the stately hall with every kind of 
Danish delicacy and, regardless of the 
figure, we had to try it all. The 
minister told us that 50 per cent of 
every Danish Kroner collected in 
Copenhagen taxes goes to welfare 
departments. We could see the evi- 
dence of this when we visited some 
of the institutions such as the ma- 
ternity home for unmarried mothers 
where they each had their own little 
apartment. We saw cooperative hous- 
ing units and the Junk Playground 
where 150 children a day play in 
houses they have built ‘from. old 
bricks or lumber. They have planted 
gardens and they even cook in their 


kitchens. 
Jean Tory 


When I received word in London, 
England asking me to represent 
Canada with Colonel Ervin T. 
Waterston of the Salvation Army on 
the Commission “Impact of Industrial- 
ization on Urban and Rural Life”, I 
felt totally inadequate, and wrote I 
knew nothing about the working of 
a Commission and had better stay 
away. Had I done so I would have 
missed one of the most exhilaratin 
experiences of my social work life. 

There were about 35 members rep- 
resenting some twenty-one countries 
from the five (or is it six? ) continents. 
All took some part in the discussion, 
but those that claimed my_ special 
attention were from France, India, 
Italy, Netherlands, Pakistan, United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

At the first session practically every 
member named something he con- 
sidered a basis for discussion. The 
many suggestions were regrouped 
later under three headings: Problems 
of Planning; Problems of Finance; 
Problems of Migration — within the 
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country and from one country to 
another. 


Problems of Planning. The dis- 
cussion centred largely on the role of 
the social worker. It was suggested 
that indigenous organizations be used 
rather than the establishment of 
something new. Social workers must 
participate in the planning, and ad- 
ministrators of public welfare must 
be socially minded. There was much 
information as to experience in var- 
ious countries regarding the training 
of administrators. 


The Lahore School of Social Work 
has succeeded in having 66 per cent of 
their administrators taking courses. 
The opinion in Lahore is that “Social 
work can get nowhere unless admin- 
istrators are socially minded”. This 
applies to the police department, 
officials in public offenders courts, 
officials working with juvenile delin- 
quency, etc. 

The School of Social Work in 
Karachi gave lectures in 1954-55 to 
“highly placed government servants”. 
The civil service examination for wel- 
fare officials must have a section on 
sociology. In the process of change 
in India social workers are able to 
participate in the industrialization of 
rural areas. Administrators have ex- 
tensive training through seminars. 

A representative of the U.K. stated 
that in re- establishing miners uprooted 
from depressed mining areas to a new 
industrial area work was done with 
the local authorities of the new area 
“to help families bring their culture 
with them”. This representative em- 
phasized the use by local authorities 
of the social studies department of 
the university when problems arise, 
and he warned, “don’t be afraid of 
politicians”. 

It was stated that the social work 
job is to create a climate for social 
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action. The main job of social work- 
ers is to give leadership and _ this 
means the use of both social and 
political action. Social workers often 
fail to give the necessary leadership 
because their training, in many in- 
stances, is in detailed techniques. 

One representative summed up the 
discussion by saying there are two 
sides to planning: basic planning, and 
planning within the social services in 
order to implement these services. 
The economy must be taken into 
account and salaries of social workers 
must be on a high level. The problem 
is to have social workers express to 
governments the relation of services 
to the total economy. 

Problems of Finance. \t was sug- 
gested that Schools of Social Work 
should incorporate in their studies the 
relationship of the social services to 
the total economy, and social workers 
should be in the lead in interpreting 
this to the community. 


They should be able to point out 
to the authorities that when the pro- 
portion of the economy allocated to 
the Social Services is too low to be 
sane the purposes for which the 
larger proportion was allocated can- 
not be realized either. Also they 
should be able to give a lead as to 
the priorities within the social services 
budget. 

It was pointed out by another mem- 
ber that this would not meet the need 
unless on all levels of government 
there is a responsible member of 
government who will defend the 
necessary appropriation of funds for 
the development of services for which 
he is responsible. If nobody is respon- 
sible for the social services then those 
responsible for other areas will over- 
ride the social services. 

Problems of Migration. 
ordination of all 
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The co- 
forces—industrial, 


state, and voluntary—is the basis for 
successful migration. It is most neces- 
sary to understand the culture of the 
people to be moved. This must be 
interpreted to the local authorities of 
the new area. At the same time the 
migrants must be helped to under- 
stand what to expect in the new area. 


Civic education can be given only 
through structures of the country. 
This must not be superimposed but 
must work from the bottom up. The 
people themselves must “do” and 
decide on the social services immed- 
iately required and others to be 
dev eloped. The work of the voluntary 
agency has an important role, but 
must be kept distinct from public 
agencies. 


When priority is decided, “doing” 
must be supplemented by study. Ad- 
ministrative machinery may develop 
as bureaucracy, but this can be off- 
set by systems of control by citizen 
bodies over civil service bodies. Social 
workers should work closely with 
organizations of the people such as 
co-operatives, trade unions, and 
church groups. 


The report of Commission II to the 
Conference suggested that the Con- 
ference bring to the attention of the 
United Nations through the proper 
channels the need for building up the 


social services in countries where 
the basic necessities of education, 
health services, etc. are lacking, 


before industrialization takes place. 


Another suggestion was that the 
governments of those countries sup- 
porting organizations such as_ the 
Colombo Plan, Unesco, etc., allocate a 
definite proportion of their contribu- 
tion to the development of social 
services. 


FriepA HELb 
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Never before has such a large 
international gathering been attempted 
for social work. Three official lan- 
guages required a complicated system 
of earphones and interpreters and a 
regimented seating arrangement. The 
result was that one never had the 
opportunity to experiment with talk- 
ing to a German- -speaking colleague 
while waiting for a meeting to begin. 
Only the gallery was wired for Ger- 
man! The large attendance of English 
speaking delegates (more than 700 
from the U.S. alone) made it all too 
easy to associate only with those with 
whom it was easy to converse. At any 
rate it semed that there was no 
scarcity of international association 
but too little inter-lingual association. 

As in earlier meetings of the Con- 
ference the difference in interpreta- 
tion of social welfare in the various 
countries was obvious. From Euro- 
pean countries there was a good 
representation of citizen groups 
(many with only a marginal interest 
in the social serv ices) but surprisingly 
few professional social workers. From 
Asia came some political leaders and 
labour officers as well as social work- 
ers. From America there were lots of 
caseworkers, some social work edu- 
cators and community organizers, but 
too few volunteers. While such a 


varied group could find no easy road 
to common ground the journey was 
made easy and pleasant because of the 
genuine desire everyone showed to 
reach a common destination. 

At an international conference one 
does not expect to add to his profes- 
sional competence, but one should 
expect and be expected to return to 
his own country and his local agency 
with a broadened perspective and 
modified ideas of the objectives of 
social welfare in the whole world and 
what is required to reach them. 

The Canadian delegation’s chair- 
man was George Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, and who was ably assisted by 
Mrs. H. M. Cassidy of Toronto, as 
vice-chairman. The national pride of 
the delegation came justifiably to the 
surface when Father Levesque pre- 
sented a masterly paper to the second 
of the plenary sessions of the Con- 
ference, and it rose again in full force 
when Dr. Davidson came to _ the 
rostrum at the closing session to take 
office as the third President of the 
Conference. The whole delegation 
glowed with pride and affection when 
Dr. Davidson’s election was greeted 
enthusiastically by the entire Con- 
ference. 

PHyYLLs BurNs 





COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


November 15 to 17. Biennial Meeting, 


Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Social Change”. 


Cincinnati, 


Family Service Association of America. 
Ohio. 


Theme: “The Family—Bulwark in 


November 16 and 17. Maritime Association for Physical Education and Recreation. 


Moncton, N.B. 


December 10 to 13. National Workshop on Social Work Education. Ottawa. (By 


invitation). 


January 17 and 18, 1957. Midwinter Meeting, Community Chests and Councils 
Division, Canadian Welfare Council. Montreal, Que. 
May 13 to 15, 1957. Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council. Chateau Laurier 


Hotel, Ottawa. 


May 16 to 18, 1957. Annual Convention, Big Brothers of America. Hamilton, Ont. 
June 18 to 20, 1957. Maritime Conference on Social Work. St. John’s, Nfld. 
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THE ABOVE HUGE AREA NEEDS SOCIAL WORKERS 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER THEM: 


Satisfying positions on behalf of the population in and around a chain of modern towns along 
Canada’s only Transcontinental Highway through scenic Northeastern Ontario. 


Work in a solid team of social workers, two-thirds of whom have had university education, 
operating from the wealthy model town of Kapuskasing. 


A fine, pleasant team spirit, good supervision, excellent salaries with minimum pay in each 
category $500 above standard salaries elsewhere. 


Summer university course at Society’s expense for deserving team-members. A university degree 
is not necessary in all positions. 


Appointment above minimum salary possible depending on details of training and experience. 


Apply giving full details about training, experience and expected salary to: 


MR. J. VAN SOEREN, 
Executive Director, 


The Kapuskasing and District Children’s Aid Society, 
Box 122, KAPUSKASING, Ontario. ( Adv. ) 
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RECREATION IN 
DEEP RIVER 


J. A. CROPLEY 





The bow cannot always stay bent, nor can human frailty 
subsist without some lawful recreation. 


if firm and confident tread of a 

citizen to my office usually 

heralds an inquiry about activi- 
ties, or a proposal to start a new club 
or group. When the latter is the case, 
I assume the role of the owner of the 
used car lot in Saroyan’s classic tale 
of “1924 Cadillac for Sale”. Dilemmas 
and predicaments are presented as 
difficulties that the aspirant might 
encounter. 

The more eloquent | wax, the more 
determined is the applicant to chal- 
lenge and surmount the problem— 
and the amazing fact is that from this 
discussion, a working group usually 
emerges prepared to meet a com- 
munity need and justify its existence. 
The bald statement that “it can’t be 
done” has spurred several projects. 
Usually, after such an attempt at dis- 
couragement, a long and determined 
line of volunteers (shovels, rakes or 
hammers in their hands), file grimly 
over the hill, prepared to tackle the 
impossible. Another group is born! 

This is an unorthodox approach for 
a recreationist. We have found, how- 
ever, that by warning of pitfalls, in- 
stead of describing satisfactions that 


—CERVANTES 


may come, prepares a group well for 
the work it wants to do. 

The groups and organizations men- 
tioned in this article, and others, form 
the membership of the Deep River 
Community Association, Incorpo- 
rated. There are 54 groups, clubs, 
institutions or sub-committees bene- 
fitting from economies resulting from 
shared equipment and facilities, the 
efficiencies of non-competing pro- 
grams, and the stability afforded by 
the continuing leadership of a quali- 
fied recreation staff. 

The multiplicity of activities and 
the broad range of programs, how- 
ever, makes the use of many trained 
volanmers a necessity, if the com- 
munity is to enjoy the maximum 
benefit from its resources. 

In order to compete for finances, 
facilities and leaders, each group 
must be soundly organized. It must 
fulfil a real need in order to survive. 

The Association 

The policies of the Association are 
determined by a Board of Directors. 
Each Board member is elected for a 
two year term. Each division of 
clubs (outdoor athletic activities; arts 


The author is executive director of the association he describes. Deep 


River was founded in 1945 to house many of the employees of the Atomic 
Energy Project (Chalk River). The village until recently has been owned 
by a series of Crown-Associated Companies, but it now has the status of an 
Improvement District, a step towards regular municipal government. The 
Community Association was formed with the encouragement of the Company 
management, to provide a recreation (and welfare) program managed by the 
people of the village on their own behalf. Mr. Cropley has recently become 
chairman of the Canadian Welfare Council’s Recreation Division. 
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and crafts; child and youth guidance; 
indoor athletic activities; cultural, 
social, fraternal and welfare) is re- 
presented on the Board. The village, 
by public vote, elects two persons to 
represent its interests. 

The administrative work is focussed 
on club development and public ser- 
vice as they relate to the community. 
It involves the training of volunteer 
and part-time staff for playgrounds, 
beach, summer camps, rinks and 
specialized program requirements. It 
means working with the Board to 
blueprint future village needs — 
swimming and waterfront improve- 
ments, nature trails, play areas, park 
and green belt development. Rede- 
signing of indoor facilities is one of 
our current planning assignments. 
Counselling, particularly in the area 
of children’s activities, is a continuing 
service used by parents and club 
executives. 

The office acts as the clearing house 
for scheduling of events, public rela- 
tions, film rentals, group purchasing 
and as a resource centre. The Associ- 
ation is custodian of properties and 
facilities made available for leisure 
pursuits, and this involves related 
responsibility of maintenance and 
janitor service. 

The charter by which we are in- 
corporated under the Ontario Com- 
panies Act outlines the objects as 
follows: — 

(a) To promote, organize, conduct 
and manage organizations among 
the residents of the Community of 
Deep River, Ontario, and to co- 
ordinate and support organizations 
in the said Community which have 
been or may hereafter be formed 
independently of Deep River 
Community Association Incorpor- 
ated for the furthering of health- 
giving, social and cultural recrea- 
tional programmes and activities in 
the said Community; 
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(b) To promote the general welfare 
of the residents of the said Com- 
munity; and 

(c) To do all such things as are 
incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned 
objects. 

This is a broad statement, and pur- 
posely so, to provide a basis for ex- 
pansion of program in keeping with 
the anticipated growth of our Com- 
munity. The Association is a priv ate 
agency serving the total community. 
It is also a public agency, for ‘it 
assumes the role of a Public Parks 
and Recreation Department in the 
eyes of the town authorities. The 
scope of activities extends from parks 
and recreation to welfare in_ its 
broadest sense. 


Arts and Education 

The cultural groups provide enter- 
tainment for the whole village, while 
at the same time providing an outlet 
for would-be actors, singers and 
dancers. The Ballet and Tap Clubs 
both furnish qualified instructors for 
classes and each club stages an annual 
performance. The Scottish Dancers 
favour the reels and steps from the 
Land O’ the Heather, whilst the 
Square Dancers “square their sets” 
for the traditional Canadian and 
American folk dances. 

An Operetta is presented annually 
by the Choral Group, and this, in 
addition to an offering of Christmas 
music in the Yuletide season, has 
become an enjoyable tradition. Several 
full-scale dramatic productions, con- 
tinuing workshops and junior train- 
ing, occupy the Deep River Players. 
Upon occasion, this group will spon- 
sor a_ travelling professional per- 
formance—an extra treat in the “long, 
cold winter”. 

“It all started with a couple of 
fiddles”, someone remarked of the 
Instrumental Music Association. From 
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this squeaky start, an orchestra of 
about 40 musicians is now in opera- 
tion. Junior instruction is available on 
several instruments. One of the 
orchestra’s highlights is the “Spring 
Ball”, the proceeds of which support 
the wonderful work of this group. 

Approximately ten programs of 
classic films are annually screened by 
the Film Society. Flower and vege- 
table shows, also Fall Fairs, have been 
promoted by the Horticultural So- 
ciety. Many of our more beautiful 
gardens around the town show the 
loving care of keen amateur gar- 
deners. 

A wide selection of books and a 
start of a record collection is the 
pride of our Library. The junior 
members have a story hour on Satur- 
days. Volunteer librarians and an 
active Library Board make this a 
vital village service. Last year’s cir- 
culation topped 21,000. 

Adult education in a very pleasant 
form is offered by the Chemical 
Institute and the Science Association. 
They sponsor talks on a wide variety 
of subjects, including scientific topics 
and public affairs. One of the most 
popular speakers during the year just 
gone by was A. Y. Jackson, the well- 
known Canadian painter. 

For those desiring to further their 
education by studying chemistry, 
Russian, mathematics and physics, 
these are taught in the Extension 
School. The interest in schools and 
education is reflected in the large 
membership in the Parent Teachers’ 
and the Home and School Associa- 
tions. These groups jointly sponsor 
an annual Hobby Show for the stu- 
dents of all our schools. 

There is also a wide and active 
interest in crafts. A keen group in- 
terested in ceramics has made notable 
progress in the relatively short two 
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years of club existence. Many of our 
married folk have built their own 
furniture at the Woodworking Club. 
The Radio Club has_ contributed 
greatly to the improvement of re- 
ception through studies of radio and 
TV reception. If you are a photo bug, 
the Camera Club will try to have you 
compete in its annual salon. The piano 
and art are taught by part-time staff. 


The Unity in Community 

The community spirit that pre- 
vails in our recreation and welfare 
endeavours includes a degree of re- 
ligious unity which has been marked. 
One of our clergymen has sum- 
marized the influences affecting this 
as follows: 

“Distance from home: Many of the 
residents are far from their native 
scenes. They have sought security and 
escape from nostalgia in an abundant 
social intercourse. 

“Centralized activities: The vast 
majority of clubs began in the Com- 
munity Centre. This tended to draw 
the four corners of the community 
to the common centre; whereas, if 
groups had been inaugurated in four 
corners, the community would have 
automatically been quartered. 

“Common place of employment: 
The mingling of workers at the Plant 
has doubtlessly in many cases, led to 
the mingling of their families at home. 

“Common age group: It is obvious 
that people of the same age will 
naturally have much in common. 

“Children: Children tend to effect 
introductions and establish friend- 
ships (as well as feuds! )” 


Out of Doors and In 
This is a town of young people 
fond of the outdoors, so that athletic 
groups are very active. Volunteer 
labour is the current way of life. 
Both the Yacht and Tennis Club and 
the Golf Club are finishing their 
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club houses and completing the 
necessary landscaping. The sailors 
were hosts last year to the Interna- 
tional Y-Flyer Regatta. Competitors 
travelled from as far aw ay as Georgia 
and Texas. Both clubs support active 
junior training programs. 

The Rod and Gun types are old 
hands at the “do it yourself” method, 
having built an outdoor range and 
then tackling the job of removing 
all the earth beneath our bowling 
alleys to provide a snug indoor pistol 
and rifle range. 

Baseball, softball, hockey, basket- 
ball, skiing, badminton and football 
are sports conducted by individual 
clubs. A Cricket Club was cna 
organized to compete with clubs 1 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. oaas 
enthusiasts have a sports car club 
sponsoring rallies and competitions 
where safe driving techniques are 
emphasized. The Bowling Congress 
boasts a complement of four leagues 
and operates our alleys. The curling 
rink provides a source of competition 
and social centre during the winter 
months. In public programs, we pro- 
vide swimming and physical instruc- 
tion. 

Last, but not least, for the house- 
wives there is a Thursday Morning 
Badminton Club and a Tuesday 
Morning Class for calisthenics, volley- 
ball, basketball, and square dancing. 

Our teens use their “Ruckus Room” 
for ping pong, or just to listen to 
records or dance away some pleasant 
hours. The Girl Guides, Brownies, 
Scouts and Cubs are administered by 
committees. About 225 children are 
involved, and a Nursery School assists 
the social integration of the pre- 
schooler. 


Other Welfare 


Welfare services are financed by 
a Community Chest and a Red Cross 
canvass. The bulk of money raised 
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goes out of the community to assist 
national and provincial bodies. Our 
local agencies including the Red 
Cross, the Legion and its Auxiliary, 
the Catholic Women’s League, the 
Community Church Circle and the 
Anglican Women’s Guild serve the 
village and surrounding area. 

A local Welfare Board, consisting 
of representatives of each of these 
agencies, together with the labour 
unions, the Women’s Club and the 
hospital, acts as a “case clearing- 
house”. We are fortunate in our 
dedicated and understanding volun- 
teer workers. The guidance of a 
trained social worker, who is now a 
housewife, has helped to “steer the 
ship”. The Women’s Club also assists 
in welfare work while at the same 
time offering a series of speakers and, 
as a public service, a Home Help 
oe It also sponsors our annual 
Spring Fashion Show. 


Lessons of Experience 


If I am asked, “What have you 
learned from your practice in Deep 
River?”, I can recall many ex- 
periences and_ situations. However, 
some very definite conclusions have 
been etched in my mind. 

The community progresses in direct 
relation to the calibre of its citizens 
and their interest in community 
development. 

Clubs that operate autonomously 
but cooperatively provide the best 
basis for serving long term recreation 
needs of both adults and children. 

A “Teen Town” can never substi- 
tute for the integration of young 
people into the activities of an adult 
club. 

The most successful programs are 
those where volunteer effort is at a 
maximum and where the participants 
share in the costs and program 
responsibility. 
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A REPORT ON BRITAIN’S 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


DAVID DONNISON 





y 1953 the British government 

was thoroughly alarmed at the 

cost of its National Health Ser- 
vice. It was spending over 440 million 
pounds a year on it, 170 million 
pounds more than it had been spend- 
ing four years before when the ser- 
vice began.'. A committee was set up 
under the chairmanship of Mr. C. W. 
Guillebaud to examine the cost of 
the Service, and to devise means for 
controlling it. Its report was pre- 
sented in January, 1956?. 


Part I of this report, dealing with 
the cost of the Service, draws heavily 
on a memorandum prepared for the 
committee by Mr. Brian Abel-Smith 
and Professor Richard M. Titmuss’. 
Abel-Smith and Titmuss estimate the 
“real” cost of the Service in England 
and Wales: the yearly consumption 
by the Service of resources which 
could be of benefit to the community 
in other uses. They thus exclude 
from their estimates all transfers of 
money which are unrelated to the 
current use of labour and materials. 


Increased Costs? 
Some sobering figures emerge from 
these calculations. Much of the 


1Annual Abstract of Statistics, No. 92, 1955. 
H.M. Stationery Office. Table 57: Net expen- 
diture in the U.K. by central government for 
the years 1952-53. 

2Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the 
Cost of the National .Health Service, Cmd. 
9663. H.M.S.O., January 1956. 

3The complete memorandum, prepared under 
the auspices of the National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, has been published 
with the title The Cost of the National Health 
Service in England and Wales, Cambridge, 
1956. 


frightening i increase in costs is due to 
increases in wages, salaries and prices: 
the current net cost of the Service, 
calculated in constant prices, was at 
its highest in the year 1950-51, it fell 
during the next two years, ond then 
rose slightly in 1953- 54, the final year 
for which figures are available. 


Moreover, the Service has had to 
meet the needs of a growing popula- 
tion: the net cost per head of popula- 
tion .(in 1948-49 prices) fluctuated 
between /8. lls. and £8. 19s. during 
the years 1949-1954, the highest figure 
again being for the year 1950-51. As 
a proportion of the gross national 
product, the current net cost of the 
Service has fallen steadily since 1949- 
50, accounting for three and a quarter 
per cent of this gross national product 
in the year 1953-54. To quote Abel- 
Smith and Titmuss: “The widespread 
popular belief that there has been an 
increase of vast proportions in both 
the money cost and the real cost of 
the National Health Service is not 
borne out by the figures...” (p. 11). 


Changes in Costs 

But within these totals there have 
been some striking changes. The hos- 
pital service accounted for 52 per cent 
of the cost of the Service in the first 
full year of its operation; four years 
later its share had risen to 61 per 
cent. The share of the “executive 
council services” (general practi- 
tioners, dentists, drugs and ophthalmic 
services) fell from 40 per cent to 29 


David Donnison is a Reader in Social Administration at the London School 
of Economics. He was on the staff of the Toronto School of Social Work for 
two years, lecturing and assisting in the research program. 
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per cent; the public health authorities’ 
share rose from 8 to 9 per cent. 


Dental and ophthalmic services had 
to meet a colossal demand in the early 
days of the scheme. By 1953, when 
six million sets of full dentures had 
been supplied, the annual cost of 
dentures had fallen to less than a 
quarter of the figure for the first full 
year of the scheme. 


The demand for spectacles shows a 
similar trend; the bulk of twenty-six 
million pairs supplied during the first 
four and a half years was provided 
shortly after the Service was first 
introduced. On the other hand, the 
gross cost of drugs rose fairly steadily 
during the first four years, ‘and then 
declined slightly, (probably owing to 
to the imposition of a small charge 
for each prescription). 


The growth in the cost of the 
hospital service has been due largely 
to increases in salaries, wages and 
prices, increases which were never- 
theless smaller than those seen in the 
retail price index over the same 
period. The real increase in resources 
used by the hospitals has amounted to 
16 per cent over four years. 


Estimates of capital expenditure in 
the hospital services provide some of 
the most disturbing figures in the re- 
port. The Health Service as a whole 
has never accounted for as much as 1 
per cent of national investment, and 
investment in hospitals (which forms 
the bulk of this sum) has in real terms 
been running at about one-third of its 
pre-war rate. The background to 
these figures i is a set of hospitals many 
of which had years earlier been 
described by official investigators as 
“so old or badly designed that they 


4Ministry of Health, Welsh Board of Health: 
Hospital Survey, The Hospital Services of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. H.M.S.O., 
1945, p. 11. Surveys of hospitals in other 
regions reached the same conclusions. 
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cannot be regarded as worth retain- 
mg... * (p. 34). 


Population Factors 

Many have feared that Britain’s 
aging population will make increas- 
ingly heavy demands upon the Health 
Service. Abel-Smith and Titmuss 
point out that any guess at the future 
need for medical care has to be based 
not only upon uncertain estimates of 
age structure, population growth and 
the incidence of disease, but also upon 
unpredictable changes in social values 
and policies. (Old people are now 
given medical care that is in some 
ways of poorer quality than that pro- 
vided for the rest of the population— 
they are admitted less willingly to 
hospital, for instance. Will this con- 
tinue, and should it? ) 

But it is shown that fears on this 
point have been greatly exaggerated: 
changes in age structure are calcu- 
lated to increase the present cost of 
the Service by 34 per cent by 1971-72, 
while the rise in the total population 
will increase it by a further 43 per 
cent over the same period. 

Old age alone does not appear to 
cause a greatly increased demand for 
health services, it is old age 
among the single people (and, to a 
lesser extent, among the widowed) 
that requires increased care from 
medical and other social services. 
“Marriage and its survival into old age 
appears to be a powerful safeguard 
against admission to hospitals in 
general and to mental and ‘chronic’ 
hospitals in particular.” (p. 42). 


The Three Services 

After some discussion of the gen- 
eral structure of the Health Service, 
the report presents a more detailed 
account of its three sections—the 
hospital and specialist services, the 
family practitioner services, and the 
local health authority services. A great 
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deal of ground is covered in a some- 
what sketchy and uneven manner. 


Perhaps the main conclusion to be 
drawn from the report’s three hun- 
dred pages is that the nationalization 
of all health services is only a first 
short step in the construction of a 
National Health Service. 


Controls 

Effective methods for the control 
of public expenditure on health ser- 
vices have still to be worked out. 
Hospital accounting systems, origin- 
ally developed for the era of Florence 
Nightingale, do not provide a clear 
picture of the cost of the many new 
and expensive forms of treatment 
which have grown up since then. 

The running expenses of an X-ray 
department appear under more than 
half-a-dozen different heads, ranging 
from “maintenance of building—plant 
and grounds” (for renewals and re- 
pairs) to “administration and clerical” 
(for salaries of X-ray clerks) and 
“water” (for water). This system en- 
courages hospital management com- 
mittees “to devote their energies more 
to explaining away their higher costs 
than seeking out the root causes” (p. 
124). 

The Treasury’s standard methods 
of controlling expenditure are in 
many ways inappropriate in a health 
service, and they have done much to 
bog down capital investment. But a 
commercial approach may be equally 
inappropriate. A business which i 
vests in new plant’ expects to see a 
fall in production costs, but the build- 
ing of a new hospital often results in 
higher standards and greatly increased 
costs: “on the basis of the accum- 
ulated experience of the last seven 
years, it has been estimated that each 
million pounds of capital expended 
for development purposes of this 
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nature may entail on the average an 
increase of £400,000 in annual running 
costs” (p. 115). 


Administrative Problems 
Effective control of expenditure 
cannot be achieved through any set 
of regulations. It must wait on the 
growth of a skilled and responsible 
corps of administrators, and such a 

corps cannot develop overnight. 


Meanwhile, training for hospital 
administrators is only just beginning, 
their channels of promotion are 
“highly uncertain”, and they have no 
recognized career structure. Doctors, 
too, have an uncertain role in the 
Service, and in many places they have 
yet to develop a sound relationship 
with the administrators. 


The Committee was worried by the 
high proportion of medical members 
found on many of the boards, com- 
mittees and councils responsible for 
the direction of the Service—a pro- 
portion which sometimes gives rise to 
suspicions of “medical syndicalism”. 


The Patient’s Dilemma 

Patients also have a part to play. 
Doctors have had more work to do 
since the introduction of the Service, 
but the Committee could find no evi- 
dence of flagrant abuses, though it 
says that people should “be educated 
out of the ‘bottle of medicine habit’ ” 
and should recognize their responsi- 
bility to keep well and to use the 
Service intelligently. 

When patients were charged for 
treatment, drugs, dentures and spec- 
tacles that had previously been pro- 
vided free, the resulting reduction in 
the demand for these services was 
small and to some extent harmful. 
These charges encourage people to 
allow their teeth to decay because it 
is cheaper to postpone a visit to the 
dentist until pain demands one. 
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After all the complaints about 
abuses of the Service it is reassuring 
to find that the patient comes through 
this investigation with such a good 
record. 


Clear conclusions cannot be drawn 
from a report so diffuse and uneven. 
It has received much criticism from 
those in Britain who hoped it would 
place greater emphasis upon preven- 
tive health services, mental health 
services, the role of the medical pro- 
fession, and other fundamental ques- 
tions most of which lie outside the 
Committee’s terms of reference. 


Core of the Problem 

The Committee gives its blessing to 
the Service and its general structure, 
stating that in real terms its cost has 
been “kept within narrow bounds; 
while many of the services provided 
were substantially expanded and im- 
proved”. It refuses to say how much 
should be spent on the Service, point- 
ing out that “there is no objective 
and attainable standard of ‘adequacy’ 
in the health field” (pp. 268-9). It is 
the government’s responsibility to 
decide how much of the nation’s 
resources should be devoted to health 
services. 

This is not an administrative ques- 
tion—it is a question of politics and 
morals. Moreover, it is not a question 
that can be answered once and for 
all. Problems of health and public 
attitudes to health services are con- 
tinually changing—witness the chang- 


ing demands for maternity and child 
welfare services, for instance (pp. 
210-213)—and policies have therefore 
to be continually modified. 


Need for Information 

It follows that any government 
wishing to set up a national health 
service must begin by devising pro- 
cedures that will provide the informa- 
tion upon which to base a health 
policy. (The British Ministry of 
Health still has no research depart- 
ment, and for the first seven years of 
the Service it had no qualified statis- 
tician! ) 

Policy must, then, develop in the 
light of existing resources and tradi- 
tions. The status and powers of local 
government and voluntary bodies, the 
distribution of hospital beds, the rela- 
tions between hospital and domicil- 
lary services, the relations between 
medical and other social services, the 
codes of a profession that grew up to 
combat disease through private prac- 
tice rather than to promote health 
through a public service—these are 
some of the things to be considered. 

Every country has different needs, 
different resources and traditions, and 
it would be a mistake to model a 
service on the pattern of one de- 
veloped in another country. Never- 
theless, the Guillebaud report may be 
of some interest to Canadians as a 
case study of the problems that arose 
in the first years of Britain’s National 
Health Service. 


A conference on higher education is to be held in Ottawa on November 
12, 13 and 14. It is being sponsored by the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, and subsidized by a grant of $25,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Problems of subject matter, securing of students and staff, 


and financing will be discussed. 
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JAIL EMPLOYEES’ 
GRADUATION 


J. S. WHITE 





HE first classes of jail employees 

in Saskatchewan have received 

their diplomas. A_ three-year 
training course in correctional work 
had been inaugurated in 1953 by the 
Corrections Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, and graduation exer- 
cises for the first groups to complete 
it were held on April 5 and 6 in 
Regina and Prince Albert. 

The Director of Corrections, John 
Fornataro, was responsible for the 
planning and organization of the 
training program, and preparation has 
gone on for several years. 

A committee within the Branch 
was established initially, and it pre- 
pared manuals of training. Members 
of the committee have been drawn 
from various institutions, and at 
present the chairman is the Correc- 
tions Branch psychiatrist. 

Over half the course consists of 
subject matter at the university level. 
The development of personality is 
studied, with some emphasis on 
deviations from normal behaviour. 
Considerable stress is laid on under- 
standing basic human needs and the 
various ways in which they are 
satisfied. 

The first year of the course is used 
to introduce the jail employee to the 
broad objectives and methods of the 
corrections program and its relation 
to other programs and agencies, and 
to the framework of laws and regula- 
tions within which he must work. 

The final year is devoted to a 


study of supervision, its methods and 
techniques and, most important, the 
self-understanding that is necessary 
for the supervisor in his work of 
helping staff members to develop. 

The results of the training are al- 
ready quite apparent in our institu- 
tions, which have an atmosphere of 
much greater understanding. The 
trained employees show an intelligent 
desire to work constructively with 
the inmates committed to_ their 
custody. 

The first graduating class num- 
bered thirty-nine, and although they 
have completed a basic course of 
instruction we expect them to con- 
tinue to learn and grow, for this is 
part of our philosophy and method 
of operation. We believe that, as 
subsequent classes become trained 
and then add further study to their 
basic training, they will apply truly 
correctional methods in their day-to- 
day work. 

The graduation exercises provided 
a good opportunity for making our 
philosophy and program known to 
the public. A banquet was given 
for the graduating class by the Cor- 
rections Branch, and _ representatives 
of the Government, the City of 
Regina, the police, the judiciary, and 
religious and _ other organizations 
were invited. Local press and radio 
stations gave excellent coverage to 
the proceedings at Regina and Prince 
Albert, and at Regina the television 
station was on hand to telecast the 
proceedings. 





]. S. White is Deputy Minister of Social Weifare and Rehabilitation 
for Saskatchewan, and chairman of the Public Welfcre Division, Canadian 


Welfare Council. 
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KEYS TO PRISONERS’ 





REHABILITATION S. R. LAYCOCK 
HAVE come to believe that the methods necessarily reflect public 
most important single key in opinion. As an educator, I am for- 


prisoner rehabilitation lies in the 
quality of the correctional officers 
who are in daily contact with the 
prisoners. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. Far-seeing Departmental 
officials, including the Minister, the 
Deputy Minister and the Director of 
Corrections, are vital for the success 
of a rehabilitation program. So are 
the superintendent or Warden of the 
jail, his deputy, the treatment super- 
visor, the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist and the other specialized per- 
sonnel who are now available, and, 
of course, a full-time chaplain, care- 
fully chosen and specially trained for 
prison work has a special contribu- 
tion to make to prisoners through 
his unique counselling relationship. 
However, vastly important as_ the 
work of ‘ll these administrators and 
specialized persons is, there is danger 
that it will be relatively ineffective 
unless it is carried through from day 
to day by a well-selected and well- 
trained staff of correctional officers. 
In a sense, therefore, the correctional 
officer carries the ball. 


Our Responsibility 
Sometimes we are apt to forget 
that jails are not merely the creatures 
of a government department but are 
an agency of the society in which 
they exist. As such their aims and 


ever saying that schools cannot be 
much better than the public opinion 
on which they rest. That is also true 
of jails. 

Far-sighted officials of the Depart- 
ment which administers them, wise 
wardens, and intelligent staff can go 
a little ahead of public opinion, but 
not far. Otherwise, they are pulled 
up short. If, therefore, progress is to 
be made in the treatment of prisoners, 
our citizens must hold the belief that 
jails are efficient only as they are 
successful in rehabilitating the 
prisoner. | am well aware that the 
chief aim of prisons is often said to 
be that of protecting society. Even 
if that were the sole purpose of jails, 
the emphasis would have to be on 
rehabilitation. 

Aside from the few individuals who 
are hanged, all prisoners come out of 
jail eventually and the only way to 
protect society from their further 
depredations is to help them develop 
better attitudes and ways of behav- 
ing. However, we live in a country 
where the predominating philosophy 
is that every man and woman is a 
child of God and of infinite value in 
His sight. | would hope, therefore, 
that the public in addition to seeking 
to protect itself, would have a real 
concern for the welfare of the pri- 





This is the main portion of the address given to the first graduating class 
of Saskatchewan jail employees last April—see page 179. Dr. Laycock was 
chairman of the Saskatchewan Penal Commission which made its report in 
1946. Before his recent retirement, he was for many years Dean of Education 


at the University of Saskatchewan. 


His numerous articles, booklets ard 


speeches on education and related subjects have been of inestimable help to 


thousands of parents and teachers. 
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soner himself for truly, as the Bible 
says, “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” Many prisoners are emotion- 
ally troubled persons who need 
society’s help in becoming emotion- 
ally mature and self-respecting citi- 
zens. 
The Realistic View 

In this country I still find many 
people who want to step on the 
prisoner and make him suffer—sort of 
getting back at the prisoner for the 
harm he has done to society. The 
idea of such persons is that of punish- 
ment for punishment’s sake. Of 
course, psy chologists believe that, in 
most cases, this is an expression of the 
buried resentments and_ hostilities 
within the individuals who hold these 
views. Often such individuals come 
out of childhood homes where ar- 
bitrary discipline was the rule. 

Their punitive attitudes to pris- 
oners had the same roots as many 
other forms of aggressiveness found 
in daily life—cruelty, malicious teas- 
ing and gossip, wanton destructive- 
ness, fighting, bullying, boasting—and 
(while I can’t elaborate on it) many 
highway accidents. 

Having a bitter vindictive attitude 
to prisoners is a luxury the public 
cannot afford. It costs money when 
a prisoner leaves a jail worse than 
when he entered it: he not only 
commits further depredations on 
society but costs the citizens a lot of 
money for his apprehension and 
further incarceration. 

Indeed, as far back as 1938, the 
Archambault Commission found that 
something like eighty prisoners 
they studied had each cost Canada 
over $25,000 for apprehension, trial 
and detention. We need to be realists 
in this business. From every angle, 
financial and humane, we must do 
our utmost to rehabilitate prisoners. 
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Let me add a word of warning. 
I am not advocating the “coddling” 
of prisoners. Rather I am advocating 
a clear-headed approach to using 
intelligent methods of developing 
prisoners into good citizens. 

For example, recreation facilities 
are provided in jails not for the enjoy- 
ment of prisoners but to the degree 
that they are likely to lead to the 
prisoners finding more wholesome 
ways of satisfying their basic needs. 
Nor do I advocate poor discipline in 
jails or allowing the prisoners to do as 
they like. 

Child psychologists believe that 
children can be damaged if they 
are allowed to do just as they like. 
They become insecure as well as 
selfish individuals. For children, dis- 
cipline should be neither harsh nor 
lax but rather firm and kindly. Firm 
discipline in jails is essential but its 
aim should be the rehabilitation of 
the prisoners and it should be used 
as such—not as repressive punishment. 


Knowledge Needed 

Before I leave this point may I say 
one other thing. Rehabilitation is a 
very difficult job and, with our 
present knowledge there are many 
prisoners we are not likely to be 
successful in rehabilitating. We need 
a great deal of careful reasearch 
carried out by trained personnel so 
that we may increase our knowledge 
in this area. Actually the amount of 
money spent on research in this field 
is infinitesimal compared with the 
amount of money spent on research 


in industry to enable us to make 
better gadgets. 
We don’t so much need better 


things as we need better persons. 
Our government should set aside 
more money for research to find out 
how best to rehabilitate the man and 
the woman who have lost their way 
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in modern society. Indeed I would 
like to go further and say we should 
spend a great deal on research into 
how to prevent crime and delin- 
quency and into how we can best 
develop socially productive and law- 
abiding citizens. 

So an enlightened public opinion is 
my first key to a successful re- 
habilitation program for prisoners. 


Prison Officers 
The second thing | want to speak 
about is a further elaboration of the 
point I have already discussed—the 
careful selection and sound training 
of correctional officers—I have been 
much impressed by the breadth and 


quality of the course which those 
receiving diplomas tonight have 
followed. 


It is important that correctional 
officers have a broad view of func- 
tions and organization of the govern- 
ment departments with which they 
work closely. 

They need, too, to be familiar with 
the workings of the courts and with 
the regulations and training program 
of the institution in which they work. 

They need to understand the basic 
needs of human beings and how these 
have expressed themselves in the be- 
haviour which brought the men and 
women into jail. They need also to 
understand themselves and w hy they 
act as they do. 

I would like to stress this point 
of | self- -understanding. With parents 
I am always pointing out that they 
need not ‘only to understand why 
children act as they do but also to 
understand why they, as parents, act 
as they do. Why, for example, is one 
parent bossy and another over- pro- 
tective and coddling? Why is one 
parent timid and fearful about her 
children and another careless, in- 
different or neglectfulP Why do 
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some parents nag their children and 
others reject them? The answer lies 
usually in the training such parents 
received in their childhood. 

Correctional officers are human like 
the rest of us. They may have re- 
sentments, hostilities ‘and fears which 
lie buried in their childhood expe- 
riences and which are likely, as in 
the case of all of us, to affect their 
present behaviour. They may have 
tendencies to overdominate or to 
overprotect. Socrates’ dictum, “Know 
thyself”, is important for correctional 
officers. Insight into why we behave 
as we do, helps us all to handle our- 
selves more intelligently. 


Three Requisites 

And now I come back to the atti- 
tude of the correctional officer to 
the prisoner. The success of the 
Danish prison system seems to me to 
lie, in large measure, in the attitude 
of first the police and then the cor- 
rectional officers in respect to pris- 
oners. It is an attitude of calm ob- 
jectivity and, at the same time of 
genuine interest in the prisoner. It 
resembles somewhat the attitude of 
the good doctor and nurse who 
tolerate no fooling but whose con- 
cern is the welfare of the patient. 

The effective correctional officer 
seems to me to be characterized by 
the possession of three approaches 
to prisoners, acceptance, understand- 
ing and intelligent guidance. 

Acceptance. Any human _ being 
who. wishes effectively to help an- 
other to be his best self must accept 
that other as a valued human being. 
Christianity has, as its corner-stone, 
the redeeming power of love. Many 
professing Christians have not even 
begun to realize the many implica- 
cations of that fact in all respects of 
human living. 

Certainly in trying to help others 
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it is true that we cannot elevate 
those whom we despise. We forget, 
too, that St. Paul said, “God com- 
mendeth his love towards us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” We forget, too, Jesus’ 
words to the woman taken in adul- 
tery, “Neither do I condemn thee, 
go and sin no more”. 


So the beginning of helping another 
is to accept him with respect as a 
person even if we disapprove of much 
of his conduct. In my trip to England 
in 1953, I visited Bredinghurst—a 
school for predelinquent and emotion- 
ally disturbed boys in southeast Lon- 
don. The equipment of the school 
was not very good but it was doing 
an excellent job nonetheless. 

The reason, I found, was that the 
Headmaster insisted that everybody 
from the psychiatrist to the cook and 
the janitor establish sound working 
relationships with each of the boys. 
Relationships were the key to the 
success of the school and the first 
step in good relationships is accept- 
ance which involves respect, concern 
for, and liking. This is a necessary 
foundation for building self- respect 
in prisoners, and self-respect is im- 
portant. We need to remember the 
second great commandment of Jesus, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”. 

Understanding. Success in working 
with prisoners, as with people in 
general, come first from being able 
to look at things through their eyes. 
However, it goes even further than 
that. It involves an attempt to under- 
stand the individual’s basic needs 
which are expressed in his misbe- 
haviour. 

We also need to understand what 
forces played upon the individual 
to make him act as he did. No one, 
of course, ever completely under- 
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stands another but he can take many 
steps towards doing so. Rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners depends, in con- 
siderable measure, on an understand- 
ing by those who deal with them, 
of some of the forces which lie 
behind their anti-social behaviour. 
This is important even where the 
correctional officer is able to do little 
directly to change the prisoner whom 
he supervises. 

Intelligent Guidance. Occasionally 
we are tempted to think that treat- 
ment is the exclusive province of the 
specialist, be he psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, social worker or other 
special officer. This is not the case 
in life. Just as a child learns from 
all the influences that play upon him, 
so prisoners are greatly affected for 
good or ill by their daily contacts 
with correctional officers in work, 
in recreation and at meal times. Here 
the close contacts of the correctional 
officer can be important forces in 
modifying the attitudes of the pris- 
oners. 

In addition, the correctional offi- 
cers necessarily have a considerable 
share in carrying through the treat- 
ment which is planned by the speci- 
ized personnel, the psychiatrist, the 
treatment supervisor, and others. 

May I close, then, by again ex- 
pressing my pleasure at ‘being present 
on this historic occasion? May I 
stress again the importance of making 
sure that the public is a full partner 
in the rehabilitation process? May | 
congratulate the graduates of this 
course and urge them to continue 
their studies, to continue to grow in 
self-understanding and in the under- 
standing of the prisoners with whom 
they work? May I also stress that 
success in rehabilitation depends con- 
siderably on acceptance, understand- 
ing and intelligent guidance? 
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WANTED 
MALE CASEWORKER B.S.W. OR M.S.W. 


THE BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT of Toronto requires a case- 
worker for its counselling staff immediately. This agency offers an 
intensive counselling service, making use of all casework skills and 
techniques, to boys and young men between the ages of nine and 
twenty-one. 
Personnel Practices—meet CASW standards. 
Supervision—top professional quality. 
Working Conditions—pleasant, spacious and comfortable. 
Salaries—starting salaries up to $4,000 depending on personal qualifi- 
cations, training and experience—substantial annual increments. 
Pension Plan 
This position would provide for an intensive and stimulating exper- 
ience with a live, energetic casework agency. 
Apply to: Mr. Joun Kiveec, Executive Secretary, 
Big Brother Movement, 
504 Jarvis Street, 

TORONTO 5, Ontario. 

Telephone WAInut 3-8439 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Metropolitan Toronto Association for Retarded Children requires 

Executive Director to take responsibility for administration and 
; . . ee ) 

program in rapidly developing service. 


Desirable qualifications and experience are: training in education, 
psychology or social work and an understanding of public relations, 
capacity to maintain adequate inter-personal relations; several years 
professional work with sub-normal children; proven administrative 
capacity; participation in the development of programs involving 
community action. 

Proposed starting salary $7,500 to $8,500 per year, depending on 
qualifications. 

Job Descriptions available on request. 

Applications invited—deadline November 19. 


Applications to: Miss G. BALLANTYNE, 
First Vice-President, M.T.A.R.C., 
Room 103, Federal Bldg., 
TORONTO, Ontario. 
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SOCIAL WORKER 
ON THE HOSPITAL TEAM 


REV. HENRI LEGARE, OMI 





N recent years, universities through- 
out the United States and Canada 
have organized courses in medical 

social work which are specialized 
branches of their schools of social 
service. The first year is basic train- 
ing and the second year is specialized 
training. There are social workers 
for family groups or child agencies 
and also for hospitals. 

The object of these courses is to 
train social workers to serve in 
medical settings of various kinds: 
hospitals, clinics, health departments, 
health agencies, and so on. A state- 
ment regarding the standards to be 
met by the medical social service de- 
partments in hospitals and clinics was 
issued by the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers. The need 
of medical social workers is justified 
in a broad sense by the preamble to 
the standards. 

It has long been recognized by 
practising physicians that many social 
elements play an important part in 
the incidence and control of disease 
and that there is a need to know the 
patient as an individual person in rela- 
tion to the environment in which he 
lives or works; his capacity to partici- 
pate in a plan of medical treatment, 
his obligations and his material and 
personal resources. Nevertheless, the 
physician is seeing his patient in a 
hospital or clinic where the patient is 
isolated from his natural environment 
and the physician is hindered from 
understanding as fully as is desirable 
the social factors which may be con- 
tributing to the patient’s ‘illness or 


retarding his treatment and convales- 
cence. It is important to know how 
effectively the clinic or hospital patient 
can use the resources of the medical 
institution and of the community and 
it will often be necessary to assist him 
to carry out the plan of treatment 
advised by the physician if he is to 
have as early and as complete restora- 
tion to health as possible. 

The text goes on to explain that 
medical social service has developed 
in the hospitals as a service to the 
patient, the physician, the hospital 
administration and the community 
in order to help meet the problems 
of the patient whose medical need 
may be aggravated by social factors 
and who, therefore, may require 
social treatment which is based on 
his medical condition and care. 


Primary Aim 

The object or the aim of the hospi- 
tal is the care of the patient. This 
simple assertion is too general: it 
means much more than it says. 
One often wonders if hospitals 
today, having evolved into busi- 
nesses and/or bustling scientific 
centres, have not become dehuman- 
ized in this economic and/or intel- 
lectual process and transformation. 

Is the hospital team considering the 
patient as just another numerical unit 
added to the many others already in 
the hospital or does it still cling to 
certain fundamentals inherent to 
human nature that are to be found in 
every patient? 





This is the first of three articles on hospital social work, reprinted by 
permission from Canadian Hospital. Father Légaré is executive director of the 
Catholic Hospital Association of Canada. 
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Do the members of the hospital 
administration ever find time to 
deepen, by reflection and meditation, 
the meaning of the purpose of their 
institution? 


Do the members of the medical 
staff, divided into many specialties, 
ever consider the patient as one 
human being or do they look only 
upon certain organs they are about to 
treat? 


As Dr. Richard McGraw, instruc- 
tor in psychiatry and internal medi- 
cine at the Minnesota University 
Hospital, wrote: “You will all know 
that with the coming of specialization, 
doctors are no longer fulfilling many 
of the functions they did previously. 
Doctors used to be their own social 
workers, public health officers, and so 
on. Now, medical services are divided 
into different specialties and ancillary 
group services.” 

Richardson has compared what has 
happened to medical care to the 
Humpty Dumpty who fell off the 
wall, broke into many pieces, and is 
lying about all disjointed. He raises 
the question of who is going to put 
Humpty Dumpty back together again 
and, of course, this question of rein- 
tegrating medical care is a concern of 
medical educators at this time. 


The other member of the hospital 
team, the nurse, would like to con- 
sider her patients as persons; but the 
numerous duties imposed on her by 
the shortage of staff often prevent her 
from doing so. 


These questions make one wonder 
if, in hospital work, the right attitude 
towards the patient is really the sole 
interest of our. institutions. The 
patient is a human being, this is a 
well-known fact. All admit that there 
are certain fundamentals in _ this 
human being which constitute the 
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charter of our care of the sick. The 
patient as says Pope Pius XII is a 
psychic unit, a structural unit, a social 
unit and finally a transcendent unit 
that tends towards God. 


Value of the 
Medical Social Worker 


If the goal of medicine is to be 
achieved and the care rendered is to 
include consideration of the patient’s 
total needs, the philosophy of the care 
of the patient must become part and 
parcel of a total program of the insti- 
tution. 


The patient who is the hospital’s 
main concern, is a rather complex 
being; always, I would say, deter- 
mined by the psychic element in him. 


As the founder and pioneer of 
medical social service in America, 
Dr. Cabot, wrote: “It is possible for 
the patient to suffer from dis- 
turbances of his stomach, his heart, or 
other portions of his anatomy, all 
because of rules of the spirit, fevers 
of the mind, moral degenerations, 
fatigue, sorrows, remorse, and worry. 
It is because of this inter-relationship 
of mind, body, and estate that the 
medical social worker believes she has 
a unique contribution to offer in the 
total care of the patient in the form 
of medical social case work.” 


A medical social worker does not 
differ in any way from any other 
social worker. Her technique is the 
same—casework; but, in this instance, 
it is medical casework. 


To determine the place of this 
hospital worker, it would be best to 
show you the advantages and the 
value of the social worker to the 
doctor, to the nurse, to the adminis- 
trator, and to the community as a 
whole. The social worker is a pro- 
fessional person and as such must be 
given a professional status. Too often, 
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even in large hospitals, the doctors, 
the nurses and the administrator look 
upon the social worker as a very 
ordinary person and sometimes as an 
intruder. But they must remember 
that if the social worker is to accom- 
plish her task, she will need their co- 
operation. 


The Social Worker and the Doctor 


Is the medical social worker of any 
help to the doctor? The medical 
social worker, as a member of the 
professional medical team concerned 
mainly with the welfare of the 
patient, makes a particular contribu- 
tion to the efficacy of medical care. 
Her goal, which is the adequate care 
and health of the patient, is that of 
the other members of the team. 


She deals with the social problems 
that are connected with, or that result 
from, illness and the problems that 
interfere with recovery. She will 
gladly make the patient fully under- 
stand his situation, and thus help to 
prevent his illness from becoming a 
disabling experience. She helps him 
make his own decisions regarding the 
different choices offered him in his 
medical care. 


Should it be difficult for him to 
arrive at a conclusion, (or should 
none be suitable to his present condi- 
tion), she helps him face the situation. 
She aids the patient to accept the doc- 
tors’ diagnosis and inevitable recom- 
mendations. She interprets the social 
aspects of the medical problems to 
the doctor, to the patient, and to his 
family. She gladly assists the patient 
in making plans for the future, 
thereby helping him to take full ad- 
vantage of community resources and 
to make the most of his own posses- 
sions. 


Thus, in helping the patient to 
regulate his situation, she encourages 
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him to use his judgment and energy; 
and she is always standing by ready 
to assist, in case of need. This is a 
most important aspect of her work 
with the sick, because, as you all 
know, the sick feel more dependent 
than well persons. By handling the 
patient’s fears and other emotional 
bewilderments with cleverness, she 
hastens his recovery. A good ex- 
ample of this can be found in many 
surgical cases. 


By all her good deeds, there is no 
doubt that the medical social worker 
is a very important factor in lessening, 
and even preventing, disability in the 
patient; and she often helps him to 
avoid complete invalidism which 
could well occur. 


Should a careful study indicate that 
the illness is caused by social factors, 
the success of the treatment pre- 
scribed will depend upon the social 
worker’s ability to deal with the 
situation. Her responsibility is also to 
try to prevent the development of 
social problems that may result from 
illness; and, if they are present, she 
will treat them. Thus, she may help 
the doctor in diagnosing the illness, 
particularly by obtaining the patient’s 
social background. 

When the patients are admitted to 
the hospitals, they are sometimes 
very concerned with the financial 
difficulties caused to their family. In 
such cases, a competent and intelli- 
gent social worker will be glad to 
meet the patient. After having ob- 
tained from him all the necessary 
details, in short the true picture of 
the situation, then she will help the 
doctor in treating the patient. 


.. . and the Nurse 
The social worker can help the 
nurse, and the nurse can also help the 
social worker. In the process of find- 
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ing facts about the patient, the nurse 
can help. She, of course, will con- 
tribute to the social worker’s know- 
ledge of the patient, of his family 
and of his environment. 


A deeper understanding of the 
patient can be given to the nurse by 
the social worker. The nurse will then 
find that her nursing care may be 
more effective. It is well understood 
that the doctor takes the leadership; 
but, as the nurse and the social worker 
have common interest (in a patient’s 
care), they should work together 
with the patient. 

For example, the nurse is well 
aware of how much the patient had 
been able to do for himself while in 
hospital and what nursing care he 
will need at home. On the other hand, 
the social worker knows’ what 
facilities there are at home for this 
specially needed care, and how much 
the family can be expected to co- 
operate. Together, the nurse and the 
social worker will help the patient 
work out a plan to meet his needs 
within the limitations of his surround- 
ings. 


. . - and the Administrator 

The question is: Has the medical 
social worker any value to the ad- 
ministrator? If the social worker is 
assigned to the admission service, she 
can certainly help the administrator 
in many ways: (1) in the financial 
classification; (2) in selecting the type 
of accommodation most suitable to 
the patient’s needs; and (3) in helping 
the administrator understand the 
needs of the patient when he is ready 
for convalescence. 


As an educator she can also be of 
service to the administrator. For 
example, as an instructor to the school 
of nursing, she will be able to explain 
how the department of social service 
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operates; and its relations to the 
patient, doctor, nurse, and administra- 
tor. Furthermore, if she is given a 
professional status, she can make 
valuable contributions at departmental 
and staff meetings. 


The administrator will find that 
the social worker can render in- 
valuable services through assisting in 
effective discharge of patients, help- 
ing place them in convalescent homes 
upon leaving the hospital or return- 
ing them to their own homes. 


The medical social worker can 
serve efficiently on committees within 
the hospital or in the community. By 
serving effectively on these different 
committees (within or without the 
hospital), the medical social worker 
contributes a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent knowledge of hospital functions. 
Thus he or she is a good public rela- 
tions’ builder. The medical social 
worker’s interpretation of hospital 
activities will strengthen community 
relationship and promote group 
thinking and planning. 


Small hospitals encounter many 
difficulties in obtaining the services of 
a medical social worker. But in large 
hospitals, especially in cities, where 
community agencies are numerous, a 
medical social worker could be, as I 
have said, of great value to the hospi- 
tal by creating a friendly atmosphere 
with all these agencies and thus help 
the hospital and especially the 
patient. 


This kind of work requires a very 
intelligent and competent medical 
social worker. When that person is 
found, the hospital authorities should 
give her a chance to express her 
views, give her a professional status in 
the hospital, and co-operate with her 
100 per cent if she is to help detect 
the social factors behind illness. 
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CIVIL DEFENCE 
WELFARE SERVICES 


R. B. CURRY 





veRY homely figure has been 

used at times to illustrate the 

reason for Civil Defence—the 
comparison with fire insurance on 
our houses. We do not expect that our 
house will burn down next week or 
next year, and most of us feel that in 
our own particular instance it is not 
likely that our houses will ever burn 
down. All of us, however, being intel- 
ligent, put fire insurance on our 
houses against the remote possibility 
of their burning down, and we regard 
the money as well spent. 

A fair comparison can be made 
between that situation and Civil De- 
fence. We do not think necessarily 
that war will come, although the pos- 
sibility of war certainly is as real at 
times as the possibility that our houses 
will burn down through accident. 
Civil Defence may be regarded as a 
form of insurance against the unfor- 
tunate possibility of war and, there- 
fore, in all the Western countries a 
Civil Defence organization has been 
created and is being constantly im- 
proved. 

Our attitude towards Civil Defence 
has changed with changes in weapons. 
Five years ago we were thinking in 
terms of the atomic bomb, the sort 
that was used on Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. Most people know from 
reading the press and from moving 
pictures, something of the devastating 
effects of these atom bombs—which 
are now regarded as relatively light 
weapons. 

The day of the atomic bomb is 


rapidly passing, and we have been 
moving for two years now into the 
era of the thermonuclear weapon 
popularly called the hydrogen bomb, 
which is many times more powerful 
than an atomic bomb. This is the 
weapon that we have to think about 
in 1956, and against which the organ- 
ization of Civil Defence offers a plan 
of survival. 

What is civil defence? It is the 
organization of people for their own 
self-preservation or self- -help. It in- 
volves a great many services, fire, 
police, rescue, health, welfare, com- 
munications and so _ forth—all of 
which exist in everyday life at the 
municipal level. 

There is not a service that is active 
in Civil Defence (except possibly one 
that deals with the measurement of 
fall-out), that we do not use every 
day. For example, what we would do 
in civil defence welfare services in a 
disaster is what is done in our cities 
and in our communities by welfare 
services all the time. These services 
feed people who need food; they 
clothe people who are _ without 
clothing; they shelter people who 
need shelter; and they give counsel 
and guidance to people who are in 
need of them. These are the services 
that we contemplate in civil defence. 


The Only Defence 


Today there is just one possible 
defence for our civilian population 
against thermonuclear attack—to get 
out of cities quickly and as far away 





R. B. Curry is director of the welfare planning group in the Civil Defence 
Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, and is also national 
director of the Family Allowances and Old Age Division. 
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as possible. The warning period is 
short. Intelligence advises us that the 
warning time from the Distant Early 
Warning Line to major cities is now 
two and one-half hours. The speed of 
bombers has increased to six hundred 
miles an hour. That means that our 
cities to be effectively prepared for 
civil defence must thin out their pop- 
ulations when war becomes imminent, 
and they must be prepared for a 
“crash evacuation” when the warning 
is given that enemy planes have 
crossed the DEW Line. 

Comments are made that it would 
be very difficult to get people out 
quickly from our cities. “We are 
encompassed by rivers. We are sitting 
on an island. We haven’t enough 
bridges and our exits get clogged very 
easily. Evacuation might result in the 
saving of perhaps only a quarter of 
our population, Is it worthwhile?” 


Well, what is the answer? Is it 
worthwhile to get one-quarter of the 
population out, or 50 per cent or 60 
per cent, with a good civil defence 
plan? Or is the whole population to 
remain and perish? The only reason 
people would argue that way must be 
that they have some doubt that the 
attack would be as effective as has 
been indicated. There is some feeling 
among certain of our population that 
those who are advocating civil de- 
fence are exaggerating and that it is 
quite possible that people could stay 
in our major cities and not suffer. 


All that can be said in reply is that 
it is quite possible people would stay 
in their cities and not suffer—prov ided 
an enemy does not attack that city or 
provided that city is not subject to 
fall-out which could be j just as deadly. 

It is not necessary that a bomb be 
dropped in or near Montreal in order 
to kill—and I use the term advisedly— 
tens of thousands of people. It is only 
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necessary for a bomb to explode in 
the area between Cornwall and 
Montreal, or Ottawa and Montreal, 
for Montreal to suffer extreme devas- 
tation from fall-out. Fall-out is not as 
obvious and not so readily seen as the 
blast and fire that come directly from 
the bomb itself, but it is even more 
insidious and just as deadly, because 
the radioactive cloud settling on a 
city will snuff out the lives of the 
people there just as surely as a direct 
blast. 

We have to think not only of the 
evacuation of cities but of possible 
evacuation of areas down-wind from 
cities. In Canada during 90 per cent 
of the year our prevailing winds are 
from west to east, and we can make 
plans with that in mind. However, 
plans must be flexible so that changes 
can be made if an attack occurs on 
a day when winds blow in some other 
direction. 

Fall-out poses many problems. 
Vancouver might be very badly off 
because the prevailing winds could 
blow the fall-out right over the areas 
of British Columbia that would be 
most desirable for evacuation pur- 
poses. Halifax, on the other hand, 
might be lucky because the fall-out 
area could be predicted i in 90 per cent 
of the days to be over the Atlantic 
rather than over the interior of the 
country. Western Ontario presents a 
complex problem because Windsor, 
Toronto and Hamilton and the ad- 
jacent U.S. cities are fairly close 
together and attack on one may mean 
fall-out on others. 


Disaster Services 


All this is background for a descrip- 
tion of civil defence welfare services. 
We have to contemplate the evacua- 
tion of cities and the reception and 
care of untold numbers of people in 
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other places. Such a dislocation would 
produce tremendous problems even in 
peacetime. In time of war, of enemy 
attack, of interruption of normal ser- 
vices, the result would be fearful 
unless workable plans and prepara- 
tions were made. 


With a whole city population likely 
to be evacuated, the strains on recep- 
tion area facilities would be com- 
pletely unbearable unless those facil- 
ities were vastly expanded: provision 
for feeding great numbers of people 
conveyed to smaller towns and _ vil- 
lages must be planned; shelter in 
homes and community buildings has 
to be provided; stocks of clothing 
must be ready and the personnel 
required to staff a clothing service 
must be available. 


Suitable arrangements for regis- 
tering the evacuated, for assembling 
and oper ating a registry, for answer- 
ing enquiries, take many weeks of 
preparation, planning and action. If 
families that are broken are to be 
re-united, if missing persons are to 
be accounted for, if the human dis- 
location is to be remedied, suitable 
registration and information must be 
made. 


Concurrently with the mass care 
services that will usually be operated 
through welfare centres, there will be 
the need for help to individuals by 
way of counsel, provision of money, 
legal advice and many other personal 
services. While this would — start 
almost at the first it would pile up as 
mass care went on, or was even ter- 
minated. 

It is in the area of personal services 
that trained welfare people, the ex- 
perienced professionals, would be 
specially useful. But here, as else- 
where, there are too few such people. 
Their numbers must be augmented 
greatly by early recruiting and train- 
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ing of auxiliaries or aides who can, 
with instruction, be taught to handle 
most details of civil defence welfare 
services. 

The problems that would arise if 
enemy moves made the evacuation of 
our cities mandatory would be infin- 
itely varied. One set of circumstances 
would arise if the home city were 
destroyed and its population had to 
be placed elsewhere. Another set 
would arise if the city stood and its 
people could in due course return to 
it. These are really the stages of reha- 
bilitation, and welfare services and all 
of civil defence, as well as many other 
services of government, would be 
vitally concerned. 

But today our attention is focussed 
on the few days or weeks immediately 
after attack or evacuation. It is the 
period not of rehabilitation, but of 
stark survival. The problem is to 
keep tens of thousands of people 
alive and reasonably well provided 
for, under disaster conditions. The 
welfare services would have to be 
stripped down to essentials; to serve 
the most elemental needs of food, 
clothing, a roof, information, advice. 


What is Being Done 


To help provinces and local com- 
munities not only to develop welfare 
plans for civil defence but to 
co-ordinate them, the Welfare Ser- 
vices Planning Group at the federal 
level is doing a research and teaching 
job. We help prepare the necessary 
training aids, the manuals and pamph- 
lets on different phases of the welfare 
task. 

We prepare basic overall plans for 
civil defence welfare services that 
with local adaptation can be useful 
throughout the country. We operate 
training courses that have given 
instruction to many hundreds of 
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potential welfare leaders. We tie in 
Canadian plans with those of other 
countries, especially the United 
States. We try to keep i in close touch 
with all progress in civil defence 
throughout Canada. 


The Welfare Services Planning 
Group, like other services in the 
federal civil defence organization, 


meets with and instructs many people 
from across Canada at the Canadian 
Civil Defence College, located at 
Arnprior, Ontario. Courses are of- 
fered here in all areas of civil defence 
welfare planning, including both the 
specialist type of instruction for those 
following up a particular interest and 
the forum at which basic problems 
are discussed. 

While some of the provinces which 
now have civil defence schools were 
developing their programs and staff, 
candidates were coming to the Arn- 
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prior school for introductory courses 
in welfare. Many of them returned 
later for more advanced courses, and 
so in time it was felt that the pro- 
vinces might develop instructional 
staffs of their own and offer intro- 
ductory courses in a provincial centre. 
The advantage of this is that many 
more people could be trained locally 
than at the federal school. The goal 
of all instruction in welfare services 
in civil defence is to help as many 
communities throughout Canada as 
possible to build up a trained group 
of men and women who know what 
to do in the event of disaster. 


Knowledge in one particular sub- 
ject or another is recognized as val- 
uable, but perhaps as important in 
civil defence training is the principle 
of co-ordinated effort. In many of 
the classes held at Arnprior there are 
representatives of organizations well 
known for their work in disasters, 
such as Canadian Red Cross, Salvation 
Army and 1.0.D.E., in addition to 
individuals who are members of their 
own local civil defence organization. 

With welfare organizations of all 
kinds gaining civil defence knowledge 
and a picture of the co-ordinated 
planning required in welfare services, 
each province and community from 
which the trainees come can build an 
organization capable of quickly train- 
ing many additional people for some 
job in welfare in the event of an 
emergency. 


The principle of having citizens in 
a community trained to give leader- 
ship in a disaster is sound, and is not 
only one of the best ways of prevent- 
ing severe damage to morale but 
ensures a pattern for recovery and 
rehabilitation that would otherwise be 
seriously lacking. It is toward this end 
that the welfare services in civil de- 
fence in Canada are being developed. 
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THE NEW 
The Children’s Aid Society MEDICAL CENTRE 


y THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Saint John, N.B. SASKATCHEWAN 


REQUIRES AN has employment opportunities for 


Social Workers interested in work- 


EXPERIENCED ing, and learning in a Hospital 
where advancements in Treatment, 
CASEWORKER Research and Teaching are being 
made. 
Requirements: MSW and member- 
qualifications, experience and ship in CASW. 
desired salary should be ad- One vacancy for a BSW who is 
: prepared to take a Master’s course 
dressed to: with financial assistance. 
Salary: MSW: $3,900 to $4,500 
Executive Secretary, BSW: $3,300 to $3,900 


Children’s Aid Society, Apply to: 
Miss Epna Osporne, Director, 
Medical Social Service Department. 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. University Hospital, 
SASKATOON, Saskatchewan. 


of the City and County of 


Written application stating 


5 Hazen Avenue, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CIVIL SERVICE , 


SUPERINTENDENT GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
BURNABY, B.C. 
Salary: $480 rising to $550 per month. 
The Province of British Columbia is now constructing a new Training 
School for the rehabilitation of delinquent girls, and is seeking an 
outstanding person who can give leadership to the program appro- 
priate to the new facilities. The school will be located in a pleasant 
suburban area on the outskirts of Vancouver. 
Applicants must be British subjects, preferably with university train- 
ing in sociology, psychology or administration, with proven ability 
to manage and develop staff, and show imagination and resourceful- 
ness in meeting extraordinary problems. A minimum of five years’ 
experience in a related field is required, including at least two years 
in a supervisory or consultative capacity. 
Applications may be obtained from and should be returned to: 
THE CHAIRMAN, 
B.C. Civil Service Commission, 
544 Michigan Street, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


not later than NOVEMBER 28, 1956. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 





Since the Council, apart from its 
technical consultation service, oper- 
ates largely through committees 
which usually relax in the summer, 
you might imagine that all would be 
peace and quiet during the “silly 
season”. But you would be quite 
wrong. 

Behind the scenes the Council’s 
officers are conferring with other 
Board members and with staff on 
Council business, both urgent and 
long-term. The Finance Committee is 
plugging away at this year’s campaign 
for funds. And at the Council office, 
staff members are following up on 
decisions taken at final spring meet- 
ings: redrafting reports for committee 
consideration in the fall; starting the 
machinery going for a membership 
opinion poll on this or for public pro- 
motion of that. 

Field trips, institutes and confer- 
ences are being planned and corres- 
pondence on them begun. The 3C’s 
production department is in its busiest 
period, pouring out materials to chests 
across the country and to national 
magazines, etc., in preparation for the 
Red Feather campaigns. And in every 
office a determined effort is being 
made to reduce the log jam of work 
that has accumulated while waiting 
for the breathing space that never 


came—and really isn’t here now. 
Sometimes it seems as though only 
time can solve the last problem—by 


making something so out of date that 
it can be discarded. 

So if you’ve been imagining the 
Council lazing blissfully through the 
summer months, forget i it. If we don’t 
exactly stand like greyhounds in the 
slips, straining upon the start, we’re 
at least very much on our toes. 
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Council Brief to the 
“Fowler Commission” 

An important event which took 
place during the summer was the 
Councils appearance before the Royal 
Commission on Broadcasting. You may 
recall that a brief was approved by 
the Board of Governors in May. No 
formal presentation had been planned, 
but just before the September hearings 
a request for discussion was received 
from the Commission, and a. staff 
delegation appeared before it. 


Headed by the executive director, 
it represented the Council’s general 
interest and the 3 C’s and Recreation 
Divisions, which had been the most 
concerned with the preparation of the 
brief. 


It was an interesting experience. 
The Council’s appearance that day 
was preceded by two delegations 
representing completely opposite 
points of view, both of which got 
equally rough handling from the 
Commissioners. It was plain that 
while anyone had a right to his own 
opinion, he must be prepared to back 
factual statements to the hilt and give 
chapter and verse for specific claims 
or accusations. 


It was with some trepidation, there- 
fore, that the Council’s group took 
their seats for the discussion. How- 
ever, our brief didn’t get into such 
controversial topics as many other 
presentations. Besides it was frank to 
say when we didn’t know the answers 
because facts just weren’t available. 
The session was very useful and 
friendly: there was a good discussion, 
with plenty of give and take and 
some searching questions from the 
Commission. 
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The brief, which deserved its name, 
being only four and a half pages long, 
dealt with three broad general 
points. 

The first was the need for “public 
service” programs, those on welfare 
being important “to develop sympa- 
thetic understanding of all kinds of 
social questions and needs and to 
interpret existing welfare services. . . 
The Council would deprecate any 
form of financing the CBC that would 
reduce the amount of time available 
to these programs .. .” 


The second point stressed the inter- 
est of the Council, as a national body, 
“in any agency that can organize 
broadcasting on a national basis” and 
the importance of such a system in a 
country with Canada’s great distances 
and dispersed population. People need 
to know what is going on elsewhere 
and there should be increased, rather 
than reduced, use of national net- 
works in Canada “on behalf of social 
welfare and other topics of public 
concern”. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the brief emphasized the Coun- 
cil’s deep interest in the effect on 
family and community life of the 
total program in Canadian TV and 
radio, both public and private. Ob- 
viously the effect must be very great 
“but there is as yet little factual mater- 
ial available on which to base appraisal 
of programs. The Council would 
urge, as a first step, the need for re- 
search in this field.‘by CBC and other 
bodies”. It also suggested that the 
results of such research should be 
analysed in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of community agencies 
particularly concerned with people’s 
social, educational and recreational 
needs. 

Among points made in the discus- 
sion was the experience in the recrea- 
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tion field that offering the opportunity 
to choose high quality programs usu- 
ally leads eventually to a wise choice 
being made. People can be influenced 
by good leadership. Dealing with re- 
search, it was suggested that the Na- 
tional Research Council might devote 
attention to the social as well as the 
physical sciences—people as well as 
atoms, in fact. 

Both the brief and the delegation 
stressed the support and co-operation 
social welfare already gets from the 
CBC and private stations. But the dis- 
cussion brought out that there are 
some very real problems in working 
at the national level with such a huge 
organization as the CBC. It is not 
always easy to get to the right person 
at the right time. 


The Council representatives sug- 
gested that there might be value in 
having one CBC staff person to act as 
liaison for all welfare and perhaps 
health programs. They agreed with a 
suggestion that this staff member 
might be one of a central planning 
group. 


The idea of a liaison channel 
through staff was apparently a re- 
freshing change from the proposals 
for advisory committees which had 
been coming in from all sides, “at 
such a rate”, said Mr. Fowler, “that if 
we accepted them all everyone in the 
country would be sitting on some 


group advising the CBC”. 
All in all, the delegation felt the 


presentation had been well worth- 
while. The Council’s brief, together 
with the discussion, had pointed out 
simply and objectively some impor- 
tant matters that may perhaps receive 
scant public attention in the hurly- 
burly attending the more controver- 
sial and therefore more exciting pre- 
sentations to the Commission. 
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ABOUT 


The late Senator John T. 
Hackett, who died in Stan- 
stead, Quebec, on September 
15, was president of the Canadian 
Welfare Council in 1936-37 and was 
for many years a member of its Board 
of Governors. Even after his direct 
association ceased, his advice on social 
matters was often sought and freely 
given. Social service was always a 
part of his activity, although his pro- 
fessional and public work was de- 
manding, and he was one of the 
founders and the first president of 
the Catholic Charities of Montreal. 


George Hart, until recently execu- 
tive secretary of the Greater Halifax 
Community Chest, has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the research program 


at the Maritime School of Social 
Work. 


Barbara Bell has been appointed 


assistant child welfare officer for 
New Brunswick. She was formerly 


with the Children’s Aid Society of 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 

New officers of the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work are: Félix 
Guibert, Montreal, president; Philip 
Fisher, and Hubald Boyer, both of 
Montreal, vice-presidents; K. O. 
McKenzie, Winnipeg, Martha Mos- 
crop, Vancouver, Ray Labarge, Ot- 
tawa, Norman Knight, Ottawa, Car] 
Reinke, Montreal, Dr. John Moore, 
Montreal, and J.-H. Guérard, Que- 
bec, directors. 


Arthur Buckley has left the posi- 
tion of general secretary of the 
Ottawa YMCA to take the post of 
associate general secretary of the 
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metropolitan YWCA in Tor- 
onto. Louis Bonnenfant has 
succeeded Mr. Buckley in the 
Ottawa post. 

Morton Teicher, chief social work- 
er at the Toronto Psychiatric Hos- 
pital and assistant professor at the 
University of Toronto School of 
Social Work, has resigned from these 
positions to become dean of the 
school of social work at Yeshiva 
College, New York. 

Miriam Ferns has been appointed 
supervisor of financial assistance ser- 
vices in the public welfare division of 
the Manitoba Department of Health 
and Public Welfare. 

Reginald Purdy is becoming ex- 
ecutive director of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Cumberland County, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia, to succeed 
Clifford S. Jones, who is attending 
the University of British Columbia 
school of social work. 


Robert Langin, departmental assis- 
tant in the Nova Scotia Department 
of Public Welfare has left this posi- 
tion to become a Northern Service 
Officer in the federal department of 
Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources. 

Reuben C. Baetz has been ap- 
pointed national director of disaster 
services for the Canadian Red Cross 
Society. He was previously director 
of the department of world services 
of the Lutheran World Federation, 
with headquarters in Geneva. 


Romain Desbois has left his post 
as executive secretary of La Société 
d@’Education des Adultes to join the 
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staff of the Educational and Public 
Affairs Service of Radio-Canada 
(CBC). 

Lawrence Heinemann has been 
appointed by the Family Service 
Bureau of Regina to work on a special 
project with Lutheran families. This 
project, sponsored by the Wheat 
Ridge Foundation, is an attempt to 
recognize the needs of a denomina- 
tional group and to give them the 
services of a non-sectarian family ser- 
vice agency. 

Gerald Wright, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Guelph Reformatory, 
has been appointed chief inspector of 
reform institutions in the Ontario 
Department of Reform Institutions. 

Mary Stephens has resigned from 
the Royal Canadian Navy and _ has 
taken a position at the Children’s Ser- 
vice Centre, Montreal. 

Donald Stuart has returned to Ed- 
monton as juvenile probation officer 
in the Welfare Department, after 
having received his master’s degree in 
social work at the University of 
British Columbia. 

E. V. Shiner has been appointed 
executive secretary of the newly es- 
tablished branch office of the John 
Howard Society in Windsor. 

Jacques Magnan, formerly of the 
Conseil des Oeuvres of Quebec is 
taking a position with the Conseil des 
Oeuvres, Montreal. 

Edna Osborne, formerly on the 
faculty of the University of Mani- 
toba School of Social Work, has 
become director of social service at 
the University Hospital, Saskatoon. 

Imelda Chenard is now with the 
social service department of the 


University Hospital, Saskatoon, after 
being with the mental health clinic at 
the Ottawa General Hospital for the 
past three years. 


Ethel Ostry, formerly of Toronto 
Western Hospital, is now with the 
Department of Health of Saskat- 
chewan as social work consultant. 

Jean Dorgan has joined the staff 
of the mental health division of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa. She was formerly 
with the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Toronto. 

René Charbonneau has become 
superintendent of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Fort Frances, Ontario. He 
was with the Sudbury Children’s Aid 
Society before taking up his new 
position. 

Ruth Harvey of the Ottawa 
Children’s Aid Society staff was 
elected president of the Canadian 
Association of Social Workers at its 
biennial meeting in Edmonton in 
June, succeeding Father Shaun 
Govenlock of Montreal. 

Mrs. Dorothy Graham Macken- 
zie died on August 6, 1956. She had 
been active in the work of the 
Women’s Voluntary Services in 
Montreal from the inception of the 
organization, making a_ particular 
contribution to its publicity work. 
She was also a contributor to this 
magazine. 

Doris C. Clark, executive secre- 
tary of the Hamilton Council of 
Community Services, is taking a 
year’s leave of absence to work for 


her Master’s degree at the Toronto 
School of Social Work. 





Unicef Greeting Cards, in boxes of ten (two cards in each of five 
designs, with or without printed greetings in five languages) at $1.00 a 
box, may be ordered now from United Nations Association in Canada, 


237 Queen Street, Ottawa. 
1956 
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The number of persons 


 mceane in Canada receiving al- 
erso . 
pe lowances under the Dis- 


abled Persons Act in- 
creased from 26,027 at March 31, 
1956, to 27,757 at June 30, 1956. 

The federal government’s contribu- 
tions under the _ federal-provincial 
scheme totalled $1,660,418 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1956, com- 
pared with $1,609,660 in the preceding 
quarter. 

At March 31, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces 
ranged from $33.05 to $39.32. In all 
provinces the maximum allowance 
paid was $40 a month. 


The number of persons 
receiving old age assis- 
tance in Canada decreased 
from 93,023 at March 31, 1956, to 
92,630 at June 30, 1956. 

The federal government’s contribu- 
tions under the federal-provincial 
scheme totalled $5,169,085 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1956, com- 
pared with $5,193,018 in the preceding 
quarter. 

At June 30, 1956, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces 
paying a maximum of $40 a month 
ranged from $33.82 to $37.81, except 
for one province where the average 
was $27.70. In Newfoundland, which 
pays a maximum of $30 a month, the 
average was $29.38 (Newfoundland 
has now increased its maximum to 
$40. ) 
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Old Age 


Assistance 


Blind The number of blind 
in ° e 

tice persons in Canada receiv- 
meni ing allowances under the 


lind Persons Act in- 
creased from 8,230 at March 31, 1956, 
to 8,270 at June 30, 1956. 


The federal government’s contribu- 
tions under the _ federal-provincial 
scheme totalled $743,071 for the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1956, compared 
with $739,641 in the preceding 
quarter. 


At June 30, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces 
ranged from $38.04 to $39.57. In all 
provinces the maximum allowance 
paid was $40 a month. 


Responsibility for com- 
munity services and wel- 
fare in the new Canadian 
Labour Congress will come under its 
Education Department with a Direc- 
tor and an Officer in Charge (the 
latter the executive vice-president of 
the Congress). A Committee on 
Community Services has been esta- 
blished, and it will include all persons 
who represent their respective labour 
councils on community chests and 
councils across Canada. 


A further link with the welfare 
field is provided by representatives of 
the Congress serving on Canadian 
Welfare Council Board of Governors 
and committees. At present nine 
prominent Congress officers and mem- 
bers serve in this way. 


Labour and 


Welfare 
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The School of Social 


Conference Work, University of 
on Man and T has launched 
Industry Se ae 


its three-year project 
for the study of the impact on human 
life of rapid industrialization. The 
first annual five-day session was held in 
October, attended by over a hundred 
leaders on finance, industry, labour, 
government, social science and the 
professions. 

The first session was presided over 
by Mr. Crawford Gordon, president 
of the A. V. Roe Company, and was 
addressed by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, 
V.C., whose subject was “The 
Needs of Men”.* Most of the first 
day was devoted to the briefing of 
the work groups for two-day field 
trips to six industrial areas: Iroquois 
Falls, Blind River, Cornwall, Malton, 
Scarborough and down-town Toron- 
to. At the closing session plans were 
made for intensive research based on 
on-the-spot studies in the field. 

A link with the United States was 
provided by the address given by the 
Ambassador to Canada at the evening 
dinner, held jointly with the Canadian 
Club of Toronto, and the participa- 
tion of Miss Margaret Hickey, presi- 
dent of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare. 


The Seventh Cana- 
dian Hi-Y Assembly, 
held in late August 
at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, 
Ontario, brought together 97 high 
school boys and girls representing 165 
Hi-Y clubs composed of over 3,500 
teenagers from Sydney, N.S. to Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The National Hi-Y Fellowship of 
the YMCA is an association of 

*This address in full, reports on Blind River 
and Malton, and a summing up by the Director 
of the School, Professor C. E. Hendry, will be 


published in the University of Toronto Quar- 
terly for January 1957. See ad on this page. 
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Seventh 
Hi-Y Assembly 


. .. the January issue 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO WELFARE WORKERS 


A complete report on the _ recent 
round table conference Man and 
Industry, containing in full the Open- 
ing Address given by Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers. There are also two reports 
on the work done by the conference 
in the impact areas of Malton and 
Blind River, and a resume by Pro- 
fessor Hendry, Director of the School 
of Social Work, University of Tor- 
onto, of the work of the conference 
as a whole together with his fore- 
casts for subsequent conferences. 


Ensure delivery of your copy of this 
important issue of the UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO QUARTERLY by 
placing your order now. Subscription, 
$4.00, single copies, $1.25. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
PRESS, Toronto 5, Canada 





Canadian high school youth who, 
through service to others, religious 
and self-improvement _ educational 
programs and wholesome fellowship 
and recreation, endeavour to fulfill 
their purpose, “To create, maintain 
and extend in the home, in the school 
and throughout the community, high 
standards of Christian character”. 


The Assembly passed legislation 
governing the administration and 
policies of the National Hi-Y Fellow- 
ship for the next two years, and under 
the guidance and inspiration of lead- 
ing personalities in the YMCA and 
the Canadian scene, discussed the 
problems and concerns of youth to- 
day in such diverse areas as, among 
others, international relations, the use 
and misuse of alcohol and tobacco, 
sex attitudes and marriage, and 
parent-youth relations. 
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The provision of recrea- 


RCAF hier 
CAF 4 tion activities for very 
Recreation ‘ 
: small numbers under 
Material oa : : 
conditions of isolation 


has always been a problem in the 
RCAF. Consideration has been given 
to the maintenance of a high standard 
of morale by eliminating much of the 
intense boredom and monotony nor- 
mally experienced under such ‘condi- 
tions. 


To this end a recreation kit was 
designed in the form of a box which, 
in addition to housing the necessary 
equipment, supplies, and materials, 
performs duty as a serviceable work- 
bench for the variety of handcrafts 
involved. A prototype model has now 
been assembled. 

It is the variety of interesting re- 
creation opportunities which is the 
key factor. In order to supplement 
the exploitation of natural terrain 
and resources, the prototype recrea- 
tion kit has been designed to contain 
the equipment needed to cater for as 
wide a variety of interests and 
situations as possible. 


A new agency called 
Lakeshore Welfare Ser- 
vices has been set up to 
serve the suburban dis- 
trict from Dorval to Senneville out- 
side Montreal. The agency will pro- 
vide services in family and child 
counselling and advisory assistance in 
planning playground and recreational 
facilities to communities. In addition, 
the new services will help Lakeshore 
citizens in making use of public 
assistance, co-operate with local 
health agencies in making health ser- 
vices available and work with com- 
munity organizations to establish 
local health and welfare facilities on 
an organized basis. 


Montreal 
Lakeshore 
Services 


The executive director is Mrs. 
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Mary Coulter, recently of the staff 
of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, and in addition the agency 
will have a caseworker and a group 
work and playground expert on its 
staff. Planning for suburban services 
began several years ago in the 
Montreal Council, the committee in- 
cluding representatives of seven 
municipalities along the Lakeshore, 
and the new agency is now included 
in the Welfare Federation of Mon- 
treal. Flexibility has been the watch- 
word throughout all planning and dis- 
cussion, and the agency has been 
created to meet changing community 
needs in the suburbs as efficiently and 
effectively as possible. 

The Montreal Council in its 
Commentator explains some of the 
considerations necessary in setting up 
suburban services as follows: 

“Providing welfare services for the 
suburban areas poses difficult pro- 
blems for Federations and Councils in 
the large cities. There is, of course, 
the question of financing: shall the 
funds be raised in advance to start the 
services, or the services launched 
the hope that support will follow? 
Also, there is the question of the type 
of services to be given: shall all the 
fragmentary, traditional agencies 
serving the metropolitan area be re- 
produced in detail so that each com- 
munity on the Lakeshore, for ex- 
ample, has baby-sized models of all 
the big city agencies? 

“The Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies has recommended against 
the reproduction of the metropolitan 
pattern in the suburban communities. 
It believes that the mistake of exces- 
sive fragmentation which character- 
izes metropolitan health and welfare 
work should be avoided, and attempts 
made in advance to obtain a high 
measure of cohesion and consolida- 
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tion. That is why the proposed Lake- 
shore Welfare Services represents 
something of a departure. It will be 
a multi-function type of agency 
attempting to provide a variety of 
services for a number of communities 
on the Lakeshore. 


— The Stothers Excep- 
Stothers tional Child Founda- 
Exceptional |. 

Child tion Incorporated was 
Foundation granted Letters Patent 


by the Ontario Govern- 
ment on April 18, 1956. W. Harold 
Male, Q.C., a former chairman of the 
Toronto Board of Education attended 
to the legal details of this organization 
as a personal contribution to its work. 
In April 1955 Dr. C. E. Stothers 
received the V. K. Greer Memorial 
Award given annually by the Ontario 
Education Association to the organi- 
zation, or person, who has done out- 
standing work for Ontario education. 
He gave the proceeds to a committee 
appointed by the Special Education 
Section of the O.F.A. with the sugges- 
tion that a fund be started for the 
improvement and promotion of 
special education services. This com- 
mittee has been enlarged and_ has 
presented its augmented funds to the 
Foundation. 


The Foundation has been organized 
to help teachers and parents of 
academically, emotionally, culturally, 
mentally, physically and socially ex- 
ceptional children, including the 
gifted. As funds and opportunities 
permit, it is the intention of the 
Board of Governors to initiate re- 
search, to provide individual guidance, 
to issue reports and to facilitate liaison 
between persons and public and 
private agencies to the benefit of all 
concerned with the care, training and 
education of exceptional children. 


isimaiaaas The existing John 
John How si Howard Societies in 
Oo owa e 

Society New Brunswick 


(Moncton, Saint John 
and Fredericton) have formed a pro- 
vincial organization which held its 
first meeting in Moncton in Septem- 
ber. The president is C. Avard White 
of Moncton. 


N A new ' generalized service 

Quel agency has been opened in 
uebec _ e 

hoy Thetford Mines, Quebec, 


to serve Megantic County 
and part of Frontenac County. This 
is an off-shoot of the Quebec Service 
Familial which has actually given 
birth to three other family agencies: 
Beauce, Levis and Portneuf. 


BEYOND CANADA 


‘Two Canadians have 


National been elected to office 


Conference on 


Social Welfare 1) the National Con- 
ference on_ Social 
Welfare (formerly National Con- 


ference of Social Work). They are 
Mrs. Kaspar Fraser of Toronto, third 
vice-president, and Miss Phyllis Burns 
of Ottawa, member of the executive 
committee. The president is Miss 
Margaret Hickey, editor of the public 
affairs department of the Ladies 
Home Journal. The 84th Annual 
Forum of the Conference will be held 
in Philadelphia in May 1957. 
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A welcome help to more 


cin than 300,000 people who 
eee in a multitudinous range 


of activities have earned 
their pensions in the public service 
was how the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury described the Pensions 
(Increase) Act which received Royal 
Assent on May 17, 1956. The Act, 
which is retroactive to April 1, in- 
creases the pensions received by all 
kinds of public service pensioners 
including, in some cases, widows and 
dependants; the main groups are civil 
servants, teachers, local government 
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officers, police and firemen. 

Some of its provisions are that 
(1) time of retirement and age are 
now ordinarily the main conditions 
of eligibility; (2) the increases are 
the same for both married and single 
pensioners; (3) the definition of 
dependant is of less importance than 
formerly, and the means test applying 
to some dependants has been liberal- 
ized; (4) in future no pension will 
be encheded because of its size though 
the amount of the increase varies 
with the size of pension; (5) other 
income does not affect the amount 
of the increase. 

There are six main Pensions (In- 
crease) Acts: 1920, 1924, 1944, 1947, 
1952 and 1956. Of these, the 1956 Act 
is the most important and has simpli- 
fied the working of the earlier Acts. 
The broad effect of the Acts, which 
work one on top of the other, is that 
pensioners who retired long ago 
benefit under all the Acts, those who 
retired some time ago benefit under 
the later Acts but not under the 
earlier ones, while those who retired 
more recently benefit only under the 
latest Act. No increase will be more 
than £100 a year. 


The Amendments to the 
U.S. Social Security Act 
which passed the Senate 
unanimously on July 17, 1956, include 
the following provisions: 
Co-operative Research on Demon- 
stration Projects. A provision is made 
which would authorize for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, $5,000,000 
and for each year after such sums as 
Congress may determine for (i) 
making grants to States and public 
and other non-profit organizations 
and agencies for paying part of the 
cost of research or demonstration 
projects such as those relating to the 
prevention and reduction of de- 
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pendency, or which will aid in effect- 
ing co-ordination of planning between 
private and public welfare agencies, 
or which will help improve the ad- 
ministration and_ effectiveness of 
programs carried on or assisted under 
the Social Security Act and programs 
related thereto, and (ii) making con- 
tracts or jointly financed co-operative 
arrangements with States and public 
or other non-profit organizations and 
agencies for the conduct of research 
or demonstration projects relating to 
such matters. 

Traizing Grants for Public Per- 
sonnel. To assist in increasing the 
effectiveness and efficiency of ad- 
ministration of public assistance 
programs by increasing the number 
of adequately trained public welfare 
personnel for work in public as- 
sistance programs, there would be 
authorized and appropriated for the 
fiscal year such sums as Congress may 
determine. 

From the sums appropriated the 
Secretary of the Department of 
Health Education and Welfare would 
make allotments to the States on the 
basis of (i) population, (ii) relative 
need for trained public welfare per- 
sonnel, particularly for personnel to 
provide self-support and _ self-care 
services, and (iii) financial need. The 
federal share would be 80 per cent. 


The treatment of juve- 


UN Study of nile delinquents in 


Delinquenc ; : 

” ” Australia and New 
Zealand is surveyed in the June issue 
of the International Review of 


Criminal Policy, published by the 
United Nations. This is the sixth of 
comparative regional studies of exist- 
ing practices in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. The five earlier 
ones were on North America, Europe, 
Latin America, Asia and the Far East, 
and the Middle East. 
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Health Insurance—What Are The 
Issues. Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa, 1956. 60 pp. Price $1.00. 


It can be taken for granted that 
most Canadians support the idea of 
developing a health program which 
would enable any person in need of 
medical care to “get the kind of care 
he needs at the time he needs it within 
a reasonable distance of the place in 
which he lives, without having to be 
worried about the costs at that time”. 
How this idea can be translated into a 
practical and workable plan of action 
is much debated, and all too often 
the matter is argued with much emo- 
tion and little factual knowledge. 


Progress in obtaining agreement on 
the principle and the elements of a 
nation-wide health program depends 
on the public’s full understanding 
both of the basic issues involved and 
the relative merits of the various 
methods of organization and admin- 
istration. This pamphlet furnishes 
much of the fundamental information 
necessary for intelligent discussion of 
the numerous intricate problems to be 
solved in introducing a truly useful 
health program for all. 


After briefly reviewing the existing 
private and public health plans and 
defining the essentials of a nation- 
wide health program it presents the 
arguments for and against: continued 
use of private prepayment plans; 
governmental plans involving federal 
leadership and financial participation, 
and employment of the two basic 
methods of raising funds, contribu- 
tory insurance and general taxation. 

A final section deals with some of 
the organizational and administrative 
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questions and, especially, stresses the 
need for some form of “controls” and 
the importance of “staging” in the 
development of a nation-wide plan 
providing universal coverage for 
comprehensive service. 


Private plans must be reinforced if 
they are to meet the legitimate needs 
of all the people; they cannot become 

“the national plan” without partici- 
pation by government. As to publicly 
sponsored programs, certain advant- 
ages can be expected from a feder- 
ally administered scheme but practical 
considerations speak in favor of pro- 
vincial administration, with federal 
grants as an important feature. 


The cost of a nation-wide program 
might exceed the present total expen- 
ditures for personal health care if it 
were designed to provide for com- 
prehensive service to all the ople. 
Canada can afford a good health 
program as the per capita income is 
higher than it is in many countries 
possessing broad health programs. 
The crucial question, then, is whether 
the Canadian people are willing to 
spend their money in this way. 

The publication sidetracks the 
highly important question of service 
organization and deals mainly with 
payment organization. Within this 
self-imposed limitation it presents a 
wise selection of basic issues requiring 
closest attention and offers a remark- 
ably objective treatment of a com- 
plex and controversial subject matter. 

The pamphlet is a fine testimony to 
the leadership of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council as well as to the sincerity 
and diligence of the members of its 
Committee on the Provision and 
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Financing of Health Services for 
Canadians. It deserves careful eg 
by all those genuinely interested i 
social organization of medical care. 

FRANZ GOLDMANN 
Harvard School of Public Health 
Boston 


Community Organization—Theory 
and Principles, by Murray G. 
Ross. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 239 pp. Prince $3.00. 
Dr. Ross has written a definitive 

text book on the theory and principle 
of community organization, and in so 
doing has made several distinctive 
contributions to the literature of 
social work. 

One noteworthy contribution is the 
utilization of sociological knowledge 
and process in his total approach. He 
has defined community organization 
as the process by which a community 
identifies its needs and objectives, 
ranks them in their order of impor- 
tance, develops their confidence and 
will to work at these objectives, finds 
the resources to deal with them, takes 
action in respect to them, and in so 
doing extends cooperative and colla- 
borative practices in the community. 

By pointing out that there are two 
essential aspects to the community 
organization process, one dealing with 
planning and the second with com- 
munity integration, he has, I think, 
brought to the fore the principle of 
operation which too many people in 
the professional aspects of community 
organization are prone to forget. 

Another service he performs for 
the field is in pointing out the sim- 
ilarities and differences between com- 
munity organization, case work and 
group work, and in indicating also 
that the community organization pro- 
cess is not necessarily limited, as too 
many have thought in the past, to 
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dealing with problems of social wel- 
fare. 

Dr. Ross’s insistence upon cooper- 
ation instead of authoritative rule is 
worthy of note and he points out 
again and again the relationship of the 
principles of community organization 
to the long term objectives. 

The chapter on the role of the pro- 
fessional worker in community or- 
ganization should be reprinted in its 
entirety as a separate pamphlet and 
made available to every practitioner, 
not only in the community organiza- 
tion field but in the total field of 
social work. In this chapter Dr. Ross 
has concentrated the essence of the 
community organizer’s method of 
operation. 

I know that Dr. Ross has written 
the book for the student of com- 
munity organization and I would have 
wished that there were some way of 
making the book more readable for 
the average layman interested in the 
community organization process. 

In summary, this book is a must for 
the graduate student who should 
know generic social work and a must 
for the person interested in com- 
munity organization. It can’t be used 
in the schools of social work except 
after all of the introductory courses 
have been taken. 


ARTHUR S. RosICHAN 


Federation of Jewish Community 
Services, Montreal. 


The Administration of Health In- 
surance in Canada, by Malcolm 
G. Taylor. Oxford University 
Press, Toronto, 1956. 270 pp. Price 
$5.00. 

This timely book, the first of its 
kind in Canada, will undoubtedly be 
read by all concerned with the im- 
plementation of the Federal-Provin- 
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cial Hospital Services Program pro- 
posed last January. The sections 
dealing with hospital insurance—the 
scope of benefits, premium setting, 
methods of paying hospitals, and 
controls of abuses—are clear, con- 
cise and comprehensive. However, 
provincial officials seeking a set of 
principles to guide them in establish- 
ing hospital service plans will be dis- 
appointed. 


The author, professor of political 
science at the University of Toronto, 
is well qualified to write in this field, 
having given his doctoral dissertation 
at California on the operation of the 
Saskatchewan Hospital Service Plan 
with which he was associated for 
three years. In addition, he has acted 
as special consultant on health in- 
surance for the Ontario Government, 
the Canadian Medical Association, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association and several other agen- 
cies. 

Following a brief description in 
Chapter I of the agencies upon whose 
experience his book is based, Chapter 
II gives an excellent analysis of pri- 
vate medical practice today and the 
goals that the prepaid medical care 
plans have set themselves. “The pur- 
pose of a health insurance plan is to 
enable members to budget their 
medical care expenditures . . . while 
they are well.” 


He points out that this emphasis of 
the insuring agencies on the economic 
function of health insurance has in- 
duced a tendency for them to become 
preoccupied with the management of 
funds. But since the public hospital 
care plans are also discussed in his 
book, he might have added that, 
under some plans, fund management 
is directed towards achieving the 
primary goal of making improved 
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health care available to all members 
by increasing or redistributing the 
available facilities and personnel. 

The major argument for a public 
health insurance scheme is that only 
through a public agency can measures 
to increase the supply of hospital 
facilities and health personnel, to re- 
distribute the existing supply so as to 
achieve maximum efficiency, and to 
finance these facilities and remunerate 
personnel adequately, be coordinated 
and integrated with the traditional 
public health services. In his preface, 
however, Professor Taylor indicated 
that he wished to avoid making in- 
vidious comparisons between volun- 
tary and public programs. 


In Chapter V an exhaustive analysis 
is given of the individual benefits 
available under “Service” and “In- 
demnity” contracts, and the reasons 


‘... their study of how 
the growing child is 
trained in social adjust- 
ment . is simply 
brilliant.” 

—Frank H. Underhill 


CRESTWOOD 


HEIGHTS 


by John R. Seeley, R. 
Alexander Sim, and 
Elizabeth W. Loosley. 
University of Toronto 


Press, $6.50. 
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why certain benefits are included and 
others excluded. For example (p. 85) 
he shows that three-fourths of the 
hospital patients discharged leave 
within the first ten days, and 95 per 
cent within 30 days. Thus he con- 
cludes that benefit days are not a 
major factor to the plan in computing 
costs of benefits, despite their great 
consequence to patients. Yet the Blue 
Cross hospital service contracts still 
limit days of benefits to from 21 to 
120 days. 


The justification for continuing this 
limit is evidently “to prompt a patient 
to conserve benefit days for the 
eventuality of a second illness in the 
same year” and thus encourage a 
shorter average length of stay. 

In his discussion of the commercial 
insurance companies’ contracts, Dr. 
Taylor overlooks the “Major Medi- 
cal” or “Catastrophe” contract and 
the new all-inclusive contract, al- 
though a reference to the former on 
page 241 somewhat distorts the nature 
of this benefit by suggesting that it is 
only for luxury services. As men- 
tioned elsewhere, he also fails to dis- 
tinguish between the “reimburse- 
ment” and the “indemnity” contracts 
offered by such companies. 


A good analysis of the factors in- 
fluencing the cost of health insurance 
benefits, and therefore the premiums, 
is presented in Chapter VI, “Setting 
the Premiums”. In addition, the 
author discusses the adverse effects 
of competition among the plans, and 
the inconvenience to the subscriber 
of the practice of “extra-billing”. 
However this chapter assumes that 
all plans are financed by subscribers’ 
premiums, and does not discuss 
alternative methods of financing a 
plan—such as “use” charges, ear- 
marked sales taxes, or government 
payments from general revenues. 
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There is no discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of a flat-rate capitation 
tax, a sales tax, or a tax based on the 
members’ “ability-to-pay”. In the 
section dealing with reserves, he fails 
to mention that a public scheme has 
no need for reserves and can there- 
fore reduce its costs of operation as 
compared with private schemes. The 
actuarial considerations that are basic 
to the operations of private schemes 
become subordinated in a_ public 
scheme to the primary objective of 
providing a public service to all resi- 
dents of the area served. 


The methods currently used by 
Canadian plans to pay for physicians’ 
and hospital services are discussed in 
Chapter VII. In turn Dr. Taylor 
analyses the salary, capitation, and 
fee-for-service methods of paying 
doctors. Of this last method he says, 
“It assumes a rational, objective and 
balanced fee schedule when, in fact, 
all fee schedules are a mixture of tra- 
dition, negotiation, and specialty 
group pressures, heavily weighted in 
favour of surgery and ‘radiology and 
against the internist, dermatologist, 
and general practitioner.” 


Unfortunately, he does not con- 
sider possible methods of improving 
fee schedules in the light of insurance 
experience, such as the possibility of 
varying the degree of pro-rating with 
the nature of the service involved 
(e.g. Canadian Journal of Public 
Health, volume 46, page 291). His dis- 
cussion of the methods of paying 
hospitals is much more comprehen- 
sive, probably because there have 
been more Canadian experiments in 
this area. Included are the fee-for- 
service and all-inclusive per diem 
rate systems used by Blue Cross, the 
Agnew ‘ ‘Units of credit” system as 
adopted in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and the “fixed plus variable costs” 
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method now used in Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. One might wish 
that he had expanded more on the 
implications of the “readiness to 
serve” principle, briefly mentioned in 
this chapter, as opposed to the “pre- 
payment of hospital! bills” principle 
which motivates most hospital in- 
surance schemes at present. 


Abuses of the plans by patients, 
doctors, and hospitals are discussed in 
Chapter VIII, along with the methods 
now being used to control such 
abuses. From the patient’s viewpoint, 
he discusses waiting-periods, exclu- 
sions of certain benefits, and dollar 
limits on other benefits. He points 
out the “spurious validity” of the 
principle behind co-insurance, and 
briefly discusses the deterrent charges 
introduced by the Swift Current plan. 
However he did not indicate the 
effectiveness of the latter which re- 
duced home calls by 60 per cent in 
1953, and office calls by 25 per cent 
in 1954. He might also have drawn 
on the experience of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in Ontario when 
analyzing methods of controlling 
abuse by physicians. 

There is a good summary in 
Chapter X of the major points made 
in earlier chapters. His “Note on 
Terminology” is helpful but rather 
brief, leaving the reader no wiser 
regarding the differences between 
“health care” and “medical care”, 
“reimbursement” and “indemnifica- 
tion”, “service” and “indemnity” con- 
tracts, and “consumer” and “pro- 
ducer” co-operatives. In a relatively 
new field such as this, a bibliography 
would have been very valuable. It is 
to be hoped that, if there is a second 
edition, some of the technical errors 
(e.g. pages 135, 139, 183, and 241) 
will be corrected. 


On the whole, 
November 1, 1956 


Dr. Taylor has 


written an excellent history of the 
administrative experience of health 
insurance plans now in operation in 
Canada. 

Joun E. Osporne 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa. 


Canadian Handbook of Pension 
and Welfare Plans, by William M. 
Mercer, C.C.H. Canadian Limited, 
Toronto, 1956. 179 pp. Price $6.00. 


This volume on Canadian health 
and welfare plans, both public and 
private, will arouse the interest of 
many people as it is the first book 
devoted entirely to Canadian think- 
ing and legislation in this field, Per- 
haps one’s major regret is that the 
volume is not longer, so that the 
author, who is the head of a large 
firm of consulting actuaries, could 
have devoted more space to areas he 
has not been able to cover com- 
pletely. 

The three major chapters deal with 
pension plans, group life insurance, 
and Dominion and Provincial welfare 
acts. The remaining chapters, which 
average only about three pages each, 
are concerned with other fringe 
benefits such as sick pay, industry- 
wide welfare plans, and guaranteed 
annual wages. One extremely useful 
feature of the book is the presenta- 
tion in each chapter of the income 
tax situation as it relates to the topic 
in question. 

In the largest chapter the author 
has done a commendable job of 
setting out in simple language the 
many and complex factors involved 
in planning for pensions. Four types 
of plans are described: final earnings, 
career earnings, uniform benefit, and 
money purchase. The author does 
not group together the first three 
which are of the “unit benefit” type 
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nor distinguish them from _ the 
“money purchase” type. 

Under the unit benefit type, the 
employer’s contribution is determined 
as the difference between the cost of 
the unit of benefit and the value of 
the employee’s contribution. Hence, 
if the employer’s contribution is 
payable on the single payment basis, 
it may be very small when the em- 
ployee is young, gradually increases 
ver in the older ages, may be as high 

; 10 or 15 per cent of the employee’s 
chew, On the other hand under the 
money purchase type the employer’s 
contribution is not a function of an 
employee’s age but is computed 
simply as a given percentage of the 
employee’s salary. 

This distinction is of some impor- 
tance in the matter of “vesting”, that 
is, the acquisition, by an employee 
who terminates his service, of the 
right to the employer’s contribution 
made on his behalf. The author 
states that generous vesting is an ex- 
pensive benefit, but introduces no 
supporting evidence and makes no 
distinction in the problem of vesting 
between unit benefit and money pur- 
chase plans. Other than the union- 
negotiated plans, most plans already 
have a measure of vesting which is, 
in a number of cases, more generous 
than the minimum required for in- 
come tax approval. 


For plans of the unit benefit type 
the additional cost to the employer 
of providing complete vesting as 
against the vesting now in effect may 
not be too great. On the other hand 
under a money purchase plan, where 
comparatively large contributions are 
made even for young employees, 
complete vesting might be much 
more expensive. 

Chapter 16, which relates to gov- 
ernment social security programs, is 
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well done but contains some rather 
unfortunate minor errors. Reference 
is made to the 2 per cent tax on per- 
sonal income for old age security 
without mention of the maximum 
tax of $60 per year. Under old age 
assistance reference is made to the 
$60 monthly income allowed a mar- 
ried man but it is not made clear 
that this amount includes the income 
of the spouse and her old age 
assistance if any, 

The translation into income terms 
of the personal property of an appli- 
cant for old age assistance is not now 
made by the use of government 
annuity values, as described by the 
author and as was the practice under 
the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927, 
but is simply based upon the number 
of months remaining to age 70, a 
method which produces completely 
different results. Residence require- 
ments under the Disabled Persons 
Act are similar to those under the 
Blind Persons Act which call for ten 
years minimum residence rather than, 
as the author states, to the twenty 
year minimum required for old age 
assistance. 


The appendices contain very useful 
annotated extracts from the Income 
Tax Act, a reproduction of the book- 
let on Pension Plan Rules (for the 
tax approval of pension plans), and 
a reproduction of selected decisions 
of the Income Tax Appeal Board. 


A selected bibliography of Cana- 
dian documents together with statis- 
tical data and numerical illustrations 
would have enhanced the value of a 
book that constitutes a valuable be- 
ginning in a field in which additional 
writing will be awaited with interest. 

C. D. ALLEN. 
Research Division, 
Department of National Health and 

Welfare. 
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THE ONTARIO WELFARE COUNCIL 
requires 
an ASSISTANT to the EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


at an early date 


Desirable qualifications are: 
Graduation from a School of Social Work 
Direct service experience 
Capacity to do research and planning with Committees 
Job definition available on request. 


Good personnel policies in operation. 
Beginning salary $5,500 to $6,500 depending on experience. 


For further information or application, write to: 
Miss B. Touzet, 
Executive Director, 
Ontario Welfare Council, 
96 Bloor Street W., 
TORONTO 5, Ontario. 


THE MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


A Report upon a proposed realignment of jurisdictions of 
Children’s Aid Societies operating within the Metropolitan 
Toronto area. 


This comprehensive Report has recently been prepared, at the request 
of the Council of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, by 
Miss Elizabeth Govan, Ph.D., of the Canadian Welfare Council, as 
Social Welfare Consultant, and J. D. Woods and Gordon Limited, 
as Management Consultants, on the present practices and jurisdictions 
of the three Children’s Aid Societies operating within the Metro- 
politan Toronto Area. In addition to recommending a proposed 
realignment of such jurisdictions, this Report also provides an 
excellent pattern for carrying out social welfare services in accordance 
with the most modern and efficient administrative, financial and 
operational procedures. 

Copies available, without charge, to interested government and private 
welfare agencies and schools of social work, upon application to: 


W. W. GarpbHouse, 
Metropolitan Clerk, 
67 Adelaide Street, East, 
TORONTO, Ontario. 








COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTH INSURANCE—WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


A timely discussion of a current issue, planned to help public 


thinking on this important and immediate problem. Approved by 
representatives of diverse interests as an objective statement of 
differing views. A guide for discussion purposes is included. 

$1.00 





A POLICY STATEMENT ON ADOPTION ACROSS 
BORDERS 

Summary of recommendations on adoption placements across 

provincial and international boundaries. Prepared by a committee 

of the Family and Child Welfare Division. . . 10 cents 






A BOARD MEMBER’S MANUAL 


A handy pocket-size pamphlet invaluable for the prospective, new 
or experienced board member. Published by the Hamilton 
Council of Community Services and distributed by the Canadian 
Welfare Council. er a ae ee ae ee: 


THE ROLE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN 
THE SOCIAL AGENCY OF TODAY 


A ten page pamphlet prepared by a Committee of the Family 
and Child Welfare Division of the Canadian Welfare Council. 
20 cents 


A SERIES OF PAMPHLETS ON STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 


For staff, Executive and Board Members of Social Agencies: 


No. 1 eo a ak ee ie Program of Staff Development. 
No. 2 otal. So Ga Orientation. 
No. 3 <’ ee 2: Soa a ee Meetings. 


Price . . . . « « « « « 25 cents each 


Discounts 
12 to 24 copies a a a a 10 per cent 
25 or more copies. . . . . . 20 per cent 


PUBLICATIONS SECTION 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCLIIi 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 








